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Herb Palin’s Rhymes of the Times 





TWO NURSES I MET 





I met these two Red Cross nurses on the Rock Island in Pullman, 
just as we were pulling out of El Paso. They had just finished 
their three-year course and were eastward bound to sail the following 
week for France. They were kind enough to recognize my rheu- 


matic condition and offered me their lower berth. 


My little son 


and self had an upper. The boy, full of gratitude, wanted me to 


invite them to dine with us. I suggested that he do so. 


We became 


acquainted and before arriving at Chicago the ladies requested me 


to write something in rhyme for them 


WO Nurses | met on the Road to France! 
Says | to myself—''I'll take a chance; 


They don't look green and won't be coy, 


Tho one was named Green and the other Maloy. 


I asked them to dine—each nodded her head, 


Didn't look cross—didn‘t turn red; 


They were normal and happy and loved to dance, 
But their hearts were set on the Road to France. 


“Tho the ‘subs’ infest our coast—We send to France 


an endless host” 


“Our Josephus isn't a historian, but his Navy is 


making history’ 


HERE'S TO THE NIECES OF UNCLE SAM 


ERE’S to the Nieces of Uncle Sam! 
And here's to their Hearts of Gold, 
Where the great guns crash 
And the gas shells smash 
On the fields that the fights unfold. 


Here's to the Nieces of Uncle Sam! 

And here's to the work they do, 
Neath the Cross of Red 
On the Fields of Dread, 

For the Red and the White and Blue. 


Here's to the Nieces of Uncle Sam! 
Who sing while their hearts are sad; 

Who work and who sew 

That the Cause may grow 

« And the Heart of the World be glad. 


YOU SAID 


y= said we couldn't get there, 
That our soldiers couldn't fight; 
That if by chance we landed 
We would pale before your might: 
Said your submarines would get us, 
That we wouldn't count at all; 
Under potent Prussian pressure 
Would our soldiers wilt and fall. 


But we got there, oh, you Germans! 
And on you we've got the laugh, 
To the numbers of a million 
And a whole lot more than half: 
There are millions more to meet you, 
Push you back across your Rhine; 
You Kaiser-fuddeled fellows 
Who in “‘kultur’ tried to shine. 


Yes, you started something, Germans, 
That you wish that you could stop; 
But you've sown a whirlwind harvest 
And you'll have to reap your crop. 
There's a Justice ‘cross the waters 
In these broad United States, 
As inexorable, Germans, 
As the workings of the Fates. 


HAIL TO FAIR CANADA 


AIL to Fair Canada'!—dear sister of ours, 
Closest of allies and nearest of friends: 
Fighting for life ‘gainst earth's demoniac powers, 

Cheerfully bleeding till Kaiserdom ends. 


Hail to Fair Canada!—fathers and mothers, 
Parents of heroes in battle-scarred lands, 
We, ‘cross the line which is never defended, 
Reach out to you our millions of hands. 


Hail to Fair Canada!—great is thy story, 
Deep is it carved in the records of Fame; 

Well-won the wreaths of perpetual glory, 
Gracing the country that honors thy name. 
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Aftairs at Washington 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


MILE unity and purpose of the American people in the 
} world war have never been so swiftly and clearly 
expressed as when the Austrian peace offer was 
summarily rejected. The intermediary of telegraph 
=< wires or letters was unnecessary to focus the temper 
of the country. The battle cry of America is, “unconditional 
surrender,” and “‘stick to the finish!" When Germany has been 
disarmed, then is time enough to talk peace. Thirty minutes 
after the Austrian proposal was officially received, a reply 
was dispatched from the State Department which reflected 
unerringly the sentiment of the American people. This is 
the record time for an international proposition to be received 
and acted upon in the State Department. 
It was plain to the President and to the Secretary of State, 
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PROVOST MARSHAL ENOCH H. CROWDER AND HIS STAFF 


not only as to their own convictions but the opinion of the 
people, that there should be no useless deliberation in answer- 
ing the Hun-inspired proposal. The representative outside 
did not have time to cool his heels long before he received a 
reply which was both direct and conclusive. 

On that autumn day, | passed up Pennsylvania Avenue 
with a tingle of patriotic fervor | have not felt since war was 
declared. The troops were marching for embarkation ports 
and the draft recruits that followed in civilian clothes repre- 
sented the millions in reserve. Something in the faces of these 
lads stirred me. There was even more fervor and intensity in 
their faces than in those of a year ago. wi 

What a change has been wrought in Washington where 
mothers, wives, and even men, eagerly sought positions at home, 
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harge of the selection of America’s immense national army, their task having been multiplied by the passage of the new draft law. These are the executive officers only, the 
-e being augmented by scores of clerks and typists. The personnel of the group is (left to right, front row) Major Fox, Maine; Lieutenant Colonel Gullion, U.S. A.; Lieutenant 


mel Kreger, U. S. A.; Major General Enoch H. Crowder; Lieutenant Colonel Johnson, U. S. A.; M 
(Second row) Major Wigmore, Illinois; Captain Barber, Connecticut; Major Finley, Tennessee; Major Reuhl, New York; Major Fairbanks, Vermont; Major Scott, 
(Third row) Major Pullam, District of Columbia; Major Cravens, Washington; Major Power, California; Major Coles, Cali- 
nia; Major Brinton, Pennsylvania; Major Kenney, Delaware, and Major Adams, Indiana. 


ama. 
trict of Columbia; Major Stewart, Maryland. 


lajor Warren, Michigan; Major Boughton, Colorado, and Major Elmore, 


(Top rows) Captain Jenks, Louisiana; Major Conklin, New York; Lieutenant 


Felix, Washington; Captain Johnson, Oklahoma; Major Whipple, Arkansas; Major Watson, U. S. A.; Captain Chatterson, New York; Lieutenant Hope, New York; Lieutenant 
Mackey, North Carolina; Captain Morris, District of Columbia, and Captain McCord, U. S. A. 








with safety from the dangers of soldier life overseas. Now they 
are begging, with tears in their eyes, for a chance to go over. 
The realization has come that the war is in France. The 
soldier without a record in France is deprived of the greatest 
heritage of American youth for generations past and to come. 
Mothers, wives, sisters and sweethearts have realized that in 
urging for transfers to keep their sons at home, they have taken 
from them the priceless heritage of participating in the greatest 
crusade the world has ever known. To and fro the great 
tides of khaki are surging on the high seas from shore to shore. 
Train after train bringing soldiers from cantonments to em- 
barkation ports constitutes an endless caravan. 

Almost as quietly as if he were slipping out for a week-end, 
Secretary Baker made his second trip to Europe, and was there 





WAR SAVINGS STAMP BOOTH AT MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE CAPITOL 


Vice-President Thomas R. Marshall and Speaker Champ Clark were the first patrons of this booth. Standing back 
of Speaker Clark is Representative Gillette of Massachusetts, acting minority leader of the House 


on the ground with the Army, in the later moments of their 
victorious push onward to the Hindenburg line. More and more 
the workers at home are realizing the responsibilities resting 
on them for speeding up. It is work and fight all along the line. 

The activities at Washington increase at an accelerated 
pace. To house the increased legions of recruits for office 
help is a problem, but the Capitol grounds which had been 
cleared of brick buildings for a beautiful sweep of green sward 
are now covered with the temporary huts or barracks in which 
to house the oncoming cohorts of clerks. 

Interest of wartime is just now centered around the quarters 
of the Council of National Defense, occupied by the War 
Industries Board, where | found Barney Baruch late at evening 
in his office wrestling with problems of essential and non- 
essential. This work is bound to have a far-reaching and 
permanent result in a re-classification of American trades and 
industries, for some of the non-essentials are going into 
permanent discard. With all the factories speeding up and 
with the experience of last winter before them, the Fuel Admin- 
istration and the Director of Railroads are studying every detail 
to avoid the calamitous catastrophes of last winter which have 
been declared preventable. The workers at home must have the 
consideration of men in the trenches for food necessities to 
keep the war fires burning. 

C. C. Williams, Major General 

New Chief of Ordnance 

HEN the “First Lady of the Land” christened the 

the Quistconck, and the great hulk shot into the stream 

like an Indian arrow, the beginning of a new policy of central- 
ization was marked—so far as ship building is concerned. 
Gathered about the President as he was leaving were the 
workmen—presenting a scene which exemplified true democracy. 
The workmen, unabashed, but with respect, chatted back and 
forth with the President. They wanted a speech, but there 
was no speech forthcoming. A significant thing was that they 
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did not forget at that time ‘Uncle Charley Schwab,” as they 
call him. When I saw Mr. Schwab later, his eyes were gleam- 
ing, as if with the triumph of an idea. He had followed his 
policy of coming close to the shipyard and close to the men, 
and the result was—ships. 

In other departments there has been something of a decen- 
tralization, and when Brigadier General C. C. Williams, chief 
of ordnance, was inaugurated as Major General, it increased 
the muzzled velocity of a thousand factories. Each department 
seems to require its peculiar treatment in the way of organ- 
ization. The extraordinary expansion of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, jumping from three thousand in May to thirty thousand 
in June, handling the work of thousands of factories, many of 
them new plants, gives some idea of the magnitude of the work. 
It required a man of imagination to even 
keep up with the limitless expansion of the 
Ordnance Department, and the outlays of 
powder plant at Nashville, Tennessee. for 
$65,000,000 and the nitrate plant for $70,- 
000,000 have become mere incidents in war 
preparations. 

Open Season for 
Cloak Room Stories 
HE doors of the Cloak Room were 
open in the corridor on the House 
side, and there was a ripple. of laughter 
now and then, indicating an open season 
for Cloak Room stories. One thing that 
always interests Congressmen is to tell of 
their Fourth of July speeches. A Congress- 
man who does not deliver a Fourth of July 
speech, according to ancient traditions. is 
no longer fit for active service. One M.C. 
who had just returned from abroad with 
that air of “the man who has been over” 
said: 

“The best Fourth of July speeches this 
year were made in England, and | believe 
the Fourth of July will become a great 
international holiday. Just note the mes- 
sages sent to the President by all the allied nations and then 
Hall Caine’s remarkable message to America on the Fourth 
of July, that begins like Lincoln's Gettysburg address: 

“ “Seven score and two years ago the American people 
brought forth on their great continent a nation consecrated to 
liberty and dedicated to the principles that all men were created 
equal. Then they had many enemies, and only one friend. Now 
they have many friends, and only one enemy. Then they 
were a little handful among the peoples of the earth. Now they 
are a hundred millions, and their mighty country is the half- 
brother of the world, and today their kindred, as represented 
by the sovereigns and statesmen, the soldiers and sailors, the 
speakers and teachers and writers of many lands, are stretching 
hands to them from across the sea." ™ 

Hall Caine called the Fourth of July the Independence Day 
of the world. “And the singular thing of it all is,’ broke in 
another, “that even kings now begin their proclamations like 
a Fourth of July oration, ‘Fellow-citizens.’ ™ 


The Late Senator Gallinger’s 
. Long Public Career 
How many times I have looked down from the Senate 
Gallery and wished that the scythe of time would cease 
its ravages in taking away men when they have reached the 
ripe maturity of experience and years. For twenty years I 
have seen Senator Gallinger in the Senate. His career might 
be called that of the ideal Senator, for he put his heart and soul 
into the work, and it was a touching hour when Senator Knute 
Nelson paid last tribute to his colleague, for there was in his 
face the reflection of real sorrow in parting from a comrace. 
And every time I look on the scene I feel that in the natural 
progress of time these seats must be vacant, for nine United 
States Senators have succumbed under the exacting demands of 
the war. 
The passing of Jacob H. Gallinger removes one of the stalwart 
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figures on the floor of the United States Senate. Born in 
Canada, he came to New Hampshire in early youth and started 
to work in a print shop. Later he studied medicine and became 
a practising physician. He went thru all the processes of 
government before going to the Senate, where he served twenty- 
seven years. In his quiet way Senator Gallinger knew things. 
There probably never was a man in the Senate more familiar 
with parliamentary law. He was firm and just and has been 
called one of the ideal presiding officers, always standing firm 
against the waves of demagoguism. But the monument to 
Senator Gallinger remains in the District of Columbia, for he has 
been many years chairman of the committee that has beautified 
the Capital. He provided the Senate office building and watched 
every detail of its construction, as if it were his own home, for 
indeed it was his home during the rich mature years of his life. 

His ardent championship of the Merchant Marine makes 
interesting reading in the light of recent events. Uncompro- 
mising in his convictions, he was counted the most courteous 
of opponents, and no man ever gave more faithful service to 
the committee's duties and those things far from the spec- 
tacular phases of a Senatorial career. He passed away as he 
would have wished—in the harness. His rugged character is 
exemplified in the granite hills of the state which he represented. 
Every citizen of New Hampshire, irrespective of political 
affiliations, even in the heat of political campaigns, was always 
ready with a word of respect for Senator Gallinger. His demise 
leaves Senator Lodge as Republican leader in the Senate, altho 
Senator Brandegee, of Connecticut, with a knowledge of details 
and affairs and close association with Senator Gallinger, is con- 
sidered the parliamentary expert of his circle. 


A Happening in 
Lightless London 
'TTING in the Senate restaurant during an evening session, 
it recalled one of the dark days of last March, at the 
beginning of the German drive, when I sat with Sir Hamar 
Greenwood in the House of Commons restaurant. The hour 
of eleven had arrived, and there were many solemn faces about 
the tables. The comment was in subdued tones. The news 
was far from favorable. Punctually at eleven the attendant 
entered the restaurant and shouted a phrase of the town crier 
of old, ““Who goes home?” Everybody started, true to the 
ancient tradition in the old days when London was even darker 
than it is today and the watchman used to 
accompany the sovereign members of Par- 
liament home with a flaring torch. True 
to the British instinct of obedience to law, 
it was not long before the restaurant was 
cleared. 

“The cry just now as we hear it from 
the primaries is ‘who goes home?” said 
one Congressman, hearing this story, “but 
we have no watchman with a flare to ac- 
company us and no brass band. We just 
find our way home quietly and take up the 
threads of business, for it is quite as neces- 
sary to respond to the call home as to the 
call for Congressional honors.” 

The campaign for the fall seems to lack 
vim and snap. The one paramount quali- 
fication is the unqualified loyalty of the 
candidate. 

No Peace Talk 

in Washington 

TS only talk I heard about peace in 
Washington during the month was 
that earnestly advocated by a Senator, 
who insisted that ‘a precedent should be 
established for a dictated peace. Allow no 
German rulers to sit at the peace table,” 
Said he, “but let the Allies themselves 
deiermine the terms.” In view of the fact that Germany has 
defied all international regulations, this plan of making the 
Peace terms simply an unconditional surrender seems quite 
feasible. The ideals and purposes of the Allies are already too 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


well defined to require much deliberation and discussion. Then, 
too, there are so few neutral nations, and all of these looked on 
with more or less suspicion at this time as favoring Germany, 
that the world outside of the conflict would not be greatly 
affected in the result, for the brunt of the conflict has fallen on 
the Allies, and the Allies together will determine the peace. 


The President’s Addresses 
Discussed 
DISCUSSION as to which of the many addresses of 
President Wilson will stand out as the most conspicuous 
in this war is being carried on in official circles. From all 
appearances, many of the President's “brain-children” are 
popular with the Congressmen, but no two seem to agree on 
the same speech. One holds first the war address which was 
so highly commended by ex-President Roosevelt, Governor 
Hughes and others at the beginning of the war; another main- 
tains that the Fourth of July address at Washington's tomb 
is the one address that will stand out pre-eminent, because 
it expressed not only a greeting to our own country and to the 
Allies, but reaffirmed the principles of America at a national 
shrine. It was, indeed, a new Declaration of Independence, 
and voiced for all humanity the immortal principles of the 
founder of the republic one hundred and forty-two years after 
the Liberty Bell proclaimed its message. 
Bureau of 
Education Activities 
AR times have seen busy days in the Bureau of Education 
at Washington. Preparation for war is, after all, a 
matter of education, and the work done by school teachers 
would fill pages in the history of devotion and patriotism. The 
American farmers, while doing their share in increasing produc- 
tion, have made the most of the spare moments in keeping in 
the foreground the necessity of education. A phase of the work 
which has shown rapid development is the rural reading circle, 
where books are read and studied concerning matters of general 
culture and the general principles and science of agriculture, 
which means more than producing a livelihood, but in increasing 
the productiveness of the soil. 
The work is laid out in two-year reading courses, altho it 
is often completed by some teachers in shorter time. The 


United States Commissioner of Education issues a certificate 
for those who have completed the course in having read not 
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MEDICAL BOARD 
(Seated, left to right) Rear Admiral William C. Braisted, Surgeon General U.S.N.; Surgeon General William C. Gorgas, 
U.S. A.; Surgeon General Rupert Blue, United States Public Health Service; Dr. Franklin Martin, member of the 
advisory commission and chairman General Medical Board, Council of National Defense, and chairman of Executive 
Committee; (standing, left to right) Major Frank F. Simpson, chief of the medical section, Council of National Defense; 
Lieutenant Colonel Victor C. Vaughan, dean of University Medical School, and Lieutenant Colonel William H. Welch, 
professor of pathology, Johns Hopkins University 


less than five books from the general culture list and three 
books from each of the other four lists—seventeen books in 
all—within two years from the time of registering. The little 
district schools all over the country are vibrant today with 
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new ideas and new thoughts. The nation is, indeed, coming 
closer together in the common study of national problems and 
matters that make for the general education of the people. 
As a war proposition, Dr. Claxton, chief of the Bureau of 
‘ Education, is ardently advocating a repeal of the married teacher 
regulation, which has driven many of the married women 
teachers from the high schools into smaller towns. Ability and 
fitness alone must count in the choice of the teacher. Many 
of the cities now suffering from an ill-digested and half-baked 
educational system are returning applications of married women 
with an arbitrary refusal, giving no logical reason why they are 
not qualified. War necessities may yet bring enlightenment. 













War’s Duration 
Subject of Argument 







‘ WO business men, at lunch in Washington, were discussing 

the probabilities of an early peace. “Peace,” said one, 

“is not even near. | do not believe the end of the war is in 

sight. From what | can gather, the war will last two years 
more—perhaps three.” 

The other man didn't agree. “Let me tell you why | believe 
you are mistaken,” he said pulling a map out of his pocket. 
“If you draw a line from the North Sea thru Roulers, which, 
by the way is but fifty-seven miles from Waterloo, then thru 
Douai, then thru Cambrai and St. Quentin, you will under- 
stand why the capture of a very few small towns along this 
line will force a vast German retreat and the abandonment 
of Ostend and Zeebrugge, the two great German submarine 
bases on the North Sea. Note how the Allies maneuvre for 
positions south of Dixmude, how they fight so bitterly around 
Lens, driving east on Lille and north on Rheims! Do you 
know why? It is to sweep the Germans out of Belgium. Once 
out of Belgium, you may rest assured that the war will be 
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PRESIDENT WILSON 

Leaving the White House grounds for a walk. He is accompanied by Rear Admiral 
Cary Grayson, his personal physician, and by a secret service man 
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over—with Germany suing for peace. And there is still 
another way in which the war may end quickly. Look at your 
map and see the great Lorraine and Metz Valley. Do you 
know that Germany's greatest source of iron is there? Do you 
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realize that, compelled to vacate these lands Germany's supply 
of shells would commence to dwindle, her railroads deteriorate 
so that her transportation would fail, her guns would go to 
pieces and could not be replaced because of lack of iron and 
steel? I believe this war will be over within the year—there 
may even be no such thing as a fall campaign!’ 

Which was right—which? 

Newsgatherers in Senate 

and House 

HE newspaper gallery in both the Senate and the House 

is just behind the Speaker's desk. There are eighty-six 
seats in the House gallery and eighty-three seats in the Senate 
gallery. Most of the big newspapers and press associations 
keep three men on the Senate side (because the Supreme Court 
activities must be covered by the same branch), and two mem- 
bers on the House side. The government has been gracious in 
fitting up excellent quarters in both wings of the Capitol, and 
here the seasoned newspaper men take up their work each day, 
one relieving the other as the Congressmen and Senators carry 
on their work. In the rooms just off the galleries are the tele- 
graph instruments, writing tables, lounging couches and the 
typewriter rooms, where typewriting machines, owned by the 
government, are for the free use of newspaper correspondents. 

Mr. J. D. Preston, superintendent of the press gallery in 
the Senate, has occupied this position for the past twenty-one 
years, and is thoroly familiar with the details of the work. 
The House press gallery is in charge of W. J. Donaldson, who is 
also a trained newspaper man. The war has taken many of the 
younger newspaper men and has given an opportunity for the 
men to get into the ranks again. 

Singers in 

Italian Army 

HEN I was with General Diaz on the Italian front. | 

little realized that there were whole companies and rezi- 

ments of musicians. One company of two hundred and fifty 

men had chanced to be over one-half former singers in opera, 

and it seemed almost uncanny to hear a group start, if not 

complete, a grand opera chorus on the Italian front with its 

echoes ringing out in the great canyons. In the Italian army 

are large numbers of musicians, who will not permit the vicissi- 

tudes of war to make them forget altogether the music that is 
born in their very souls. 

New Use for the 

National Museum 

N the National Museum building, amid the trophies of the 

hunt and specimens reaching back to pre-historic days, the 

War Risk Insurance Bureau has established headquarters. 

Here~ thousands of typists are recording the applications of 

nearly a million war risk policies issued to the soldiers in camps 

and overseas. 

Under the direction of Mr. Brown and Dr. Chamberlain from 
the Census Department and Captain Crowley, an insurance 
expert, the largest insurance project of the world is being 
conducted within these walls devoted to “specimens.” 

A policy of $10,000 of insurance requires only from sixty-five 
cents to seventy cents a month deducted from the pay of the 
soldier. This insurance is given at actual cost as figured by 
actuaries, all overhead expense being eliminated. The appli- 
cations are pouring in by the thousands every hour of the day. 
One lot from France was received in which every member of a 
regiment was included. War insurance does not in any way 
intefere with the regular pension regulations, but it does pro- 
vide that the beneficiary will receive the $57 per month as long 
as he or she lives, or that any dependent who might be named 
shall receive a like amount for a period of at least twenty years. 


Emmett J. Scott 
of the War Department 


N one of the offices of the War Department in Washington, 

Emmett J. Scott, former assistant of the late Booker |. 
Washington, is fulfilling the duties of an efficient assistant. 
In collaboration with Lyman Beecher Stowe, Mr. Scott pre- 
pared a remarkable book concerning a remarkable man of his 
time, entitled “Booker T. Washington, Builder of a Civilize- 
tion,’ with a preface written by Theodore Roosevelt. 
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When I had completed reading this book, which had held 
me fascinated, into the small hours of the morning, I felt the 
impulse to call and pay my respects to the man “carrying on” 
the great work. 

His services in the War Department have been invaluable, 
for he has given impetus and direction to the patriotism of 
colored people that has already shown good results. The work 
of the colored engineer's regiment in the 92d Division at 
Camp Sherman reflects the splendid training at Tuskegee. 
Here were found colored men ready for every trade required 
in engineering work. Mr. Scott is not only an educator, but a 
speaker of forceful ability, and his address during “Labor 
Loyalty Week” is accounted one of the best that has been 
delivered. 

The negro has pledged his loyalty to our nation’s cause. 
Whether he labors in ship, upon shore, in field, forest, mine, 
munition works or factory, he can be depended upon. Thou- 
sands of colored men are already in fighting units ready to 
prove the real valor of American citizenship to the last drop 
of blood, and the American Federation have now thrown down 
the barriers which served as an obstacle to colored wage earners 
joining with the organized bodies for patriotic service to their 
country and fellow-workers. 

Letters sent out by Mr. Scott on behalf of the Secretary of 
War are bringing reports from the encampments that are most 
gratifying. The Secretary's letter indicates the wide scope of 
the work detailed to Mr. Scott in looking after the negroes. 

In the Official Bulletin of December 4th, Secretary Baker's 
memorandum to Emmett J. Scott, appointed special assistant 
_ in the War Department, was printed on the front page, side 
by side with the address of the President, delivered at the joint 
session of Congress. 

in an address to colored troops, Mr. Scott outlined the 
opportunities offered to the colored people in the country’s 
great crisis: “Along with your exceptional opportunities and 
privileges, you also have resting upon you consequent and 
serious duties and responsibilities. In proportion as you take 
advantage of your governmental, industrial, educational and 
commercial opportunities—in these respects you bear testimony 
to the fitness of our race to receive and to achieve civilization 
and to demonstrate to the world that we are entitled to the 
fullest and completest liberty and freedom, for, after all, as 
Booker Washington so truly said, ‘Freedom is not a bequest, 
but a conquest.’ " 

A full fighting division of thirty thousand colored men 
constitute the 17th Division detailed for service under General 
Pershing. The twenty million members. of the colored race 
in America will be represented in the country’s defence and 
support. For, as Mr. Scott has said, ‘This is regarded by each 
of us as a privilege and a sacred duty to contribute in every 
way possible toward the comfort and success of our fighting 
units and those of all the Allies overseas.” 


Information for Women War Workers 

at Union Station 

HERE is a homelike atmosphere about the Union Station 

in Washington nowadays. Women, with the real home 

smile, are serving in the Travelers’ Aid Booth provided by the 

Council of National Defense, so that every woman who has been 

called to take a clerkship can be sure of finding a room, and a 
welcome from some one looking for her. 

Action in the matter was taken because of the claim that many 
young women strangers arriving late at night were either 
forced to walk the streets or stay in the Union Station. The 
names of householders having rooms to rent are now listed by 
the Secretary and published in the Washington newspapers. 

he need is so great that the Government is soon to erect a 
special building to be known as “Liberty Lodge,” to house 
properly its new women clerks. 

Official Chantey Man— 
New War Job 

TANTON H. KING, of Boston has been ushered into a 
\7 brand-new war job, known as the official chantey man of 
the American Merchant Marine. It is believed an effort 
should be made to revive singing among merchant sailors who 


will join the country’s new cargo ships thru the United States 
Shipping Board Recruiting Service. Chanteys, sea sharps 
say, insure team work when a crew is pulling on ropes, even 
aboard a steamer, while the building of a large number of 
American schooners means increased demand for men who can 
“reef, hand, and steer’ on sailing vessels, where chantey 
singing used to flourish. ; 

Mr. King is probably the best known chantey singer in the 
country. He was at the head of the Sailors’ Haven Mission 


LADY READING 
Wife of England’s Lord Chief Justice, who is also Britain’s Ambassador to the 
United States 
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at Charlestown, Massachusetts, widely known for its religious 
work among sailors. Chantey singing is a part of the service, 
and many go there to hear Mr. King lead his sailor friends in 
“Bound for the Rio Grande” or ‘Blow the Man Down.” The 
official chantey man is an old salt and learned chantey singing 
in its home, on board deep-sea-going vessels. 


Naval Proving Ground 

at Indian Head 

HE old-fashioned sign of the cigar store was an Indian 
standing out in front. This mute statue recalls visions 

of the early days in American history of the Red Man and his 
prowess. Nowadays this has all been eliminated by the omni- 
present red fronts, but Indian Head was the subject of an inter- 
esting conference in the Navy Department recently when 
Secretary Daniels decided to secure appropriations for testing 
fuses, firing heavy guns at high angles of elevation, ranging 
heavy guns, calibration and testing service ammunition. The 
enlargement of the naval proving ground at Indian Head, 
Maryland, is one of the important needs at the present time. It 
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is estimated that the additional land needed is 1,175 acres, 
and it was a Senator in whose veins flowed Indian blood that 
helped with the needed appropriations for Indian Head. 


Inventors Throng 
to Washington 
HE War Department is vying with the Patent Office in 
Washington as the mecca of inventors. Since the entrance 
of the United States into the war, more than ten thousand 
different devices have been presented, and every one is backed 
by an earnest, intent man who feels his device will revolutionize 
warfare. They include such mechanisms as polished reflectors 
to throw sunlight into the eyes of the enemy and blind him; 
elaborated sling shots for throwing bombs; land torpedoes 
resembling small tractor engines to run across No Man's Land 
and explode in the enemy trench; aerial torpedoes to fly with- 
out a pilot; double shot connected by chains to entangle air- 
planes in the skies; self-propelling bombs resembling skyrockets; 
sabers with pistol attached to the hilt, to inflict double wounds; 
coats-of-mail, like medieval armor, to make soldiers shed 
bullets like raindrops; hand grenades with trailer strings the 
pulling of which causes explosion after the grenade lands in 
the enemy trench; centrifugal. guns, which whirl bullets 
unti] they gain sufficient momentum and then shoot them out 
in a Steady stream; safety parachutes to allow aviators to drop 
from disabled machines; modernized catapult for hurdling 
trench bombs, and smoke bombs, to be thrown by charging 
infantrymen a moment before the bayonet clash. 

The War Department board of ordnance and fortifications 
is busier than a hen with twenty chickens, separating the wheat 
from the chaff. 

Field of the 
War Finance Corporation 
HE new war finance corporation, with a fund of $4,500,- 
000,000 to aid war industry, has been born. Its life is not 
specifically limited, but it is provided that final liquidation of 
its assets shall begin six months after peace is concluded. The 
corporation is expected to meet many emergencies. It is author- 
ized to make advances generally thru the Federal reserve 
banking system, to banks, trust companies, savings banks, 
fire and life insurance companies, and to make direct loans 
to railroads and public utility corporations and to business 
contributory to the war. 

One Congressman who eyed the measure with quizzical eye 
declared, ‘“We seem to be passing from a paternal form of gov- 
ernment to a maternal form. Business apparently is going to 
be ‘mothered,’ whether it wants to be or not.” 


Impressions of the 
New York “Sun’’ Correspondent 
HEN one has been writing about and from Washington 
for over twenty years, there is always something refresh- 
ing in the impressions of others. F. Ward O'Malley of the 
New York Sun has given some rollicking impressions of the 
“Whirl in Washington.” He describes his visit in detail, from 
arrival to departure, without forgetting a reference to the 
fifty-cent prunes for breakfast and a graphic description of 
dispatching his wife over the ““Washington-Baltimore Liquor 
Local” line to a room in the Y. W. C. A. because there was 
no room at the Inn in Washington. His description of J. Ham- 
ilton Lewis indicates that he is inclined, after all, to follow in 
the beaten path, for where is there a writer in Washington 
who has not had a fling at J. Hamilton Lewis’ cravats and 
whiskers. Anyhow there is a suggestion of Mark Twain mirth 
in F. W. O'Malley's stuff, and an undertone of real critical 
comment that is altogether wholesome, and it brings at least 
a smile to the fog of discomfort and worry which has been 
associated with the official routine of everyday existence in 
Washington. 
Maine’s 
Canner-Senator 
ENATOR Bert E. Fernald of Maine is one of the sturdy 
sons of the Pine Tree State. In his office are trophies of the 
state of Maine and her industries. As a canner he helped to 
make sweet corn famous. reflecting the thrift and forethought 









of the industrious squirrel and the busy bee in preparing for 
winter while the summer sun shines; bringing the fruits of the 


sunny fields of July and August to the table in the stress of 


winter. This is a wide vision of the eight billion cans of prod- 
ucts that the American canners have pledged for 1918 to meet 
the task of feeding the American soldiers overseas, as well as 
the folks at home. This great battalion of canners are doing 
a service as essential as the American gunners. 

Tipping back in his chair, Senator Fernald made a speech 
that ought to illuminate the Congressional Record. “Some of 
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MISS MILDRED COX 
The “‘M. Cox” whose name is signed to thousands of allotment checks which the familie 


of Uncle Sam's soldiers receive. She is the deputy director of the Bureau of War Ris! 
Insurance, and one of her duties is to sign 25,000 checks per day 


the sixteen billion dollars of American farm products,”’ he said, 
“will be preserved as a food fortification that will count. When 
William McKinley, President of the United States, at the first 
state dinner paid a tribute to Mother McKinley's preserves, 
it was a tribute to American preserves as the real reserve. 

“A keynote to the thrift of the American home is in the 
mother's plans for preserving the fruit and stocking the cellar 
and pantry for winter. An awakening has come to the Ameri- 
can people and they now look with alarm on all profligacy and 
waste as the population multiplies. With the rehabilitation 
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of war-destroyed districts comes the necessity of feeding the 
workmen who rebuild the homes and the factories, and restoring 
the marts of trade, the schools, and the churches. This task 
will bring the world together in the neighborhood spirit again, 
reflecting the mother spirit who preserved the fruit, attended 
the sick among the neighbors, and was ever ready to answer 
the call of distress. The willing hands of the old farm and 
village neighborhood ready ‘to help’ is:reflected in the spirit 
of the people today.”’ 

When the Senator had finished, | could see a phalanx of 
canners in the shining armor of eight billion cans carrying on 
the crusade for preserving. like the knights of old, in glittering 
shield and helmet. 

Noted Lecturer at Work 
in Washington Department 
MONG the myriads of young men at work in Washington 
are many who have done real distinctive things, and 
once in the maelstrom of Washington official life are soon 
whirled along with the current. A lawyer who has already 
achieved fame as a lecturer on current events took up the work 
in one of the many departments, but that did not deter him 
from continuing his work as a lecturer. It was largely thru 
his suggestion and crusade that the statue of Frederick the 
Great was removed from the War College. 
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Recently appointed vice-president of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. He is president 
of the Walworth Manufacturing Company, of Boston, manufacturers of piping, plumbers’ 
supplies, etc. His manufacturing experience qualifies him to direct the five important 
branches of the fleet corporation work, over which he has been given direction. His new 
assignments rank equally with those of Charles Piez, also a vice-president 


Newton Baker is a deep thinker. He has made considerable 
historical researches and a systematic study of the Huns’ war 
creed, and his lecture on “German Kultur” created something 
of a stir in Washington. He asserted that *’a ruler in Frederick's 


mind could not be both sovereign and Christian.” It is Fred- 
erick's mind that dominates the present war thru the Kaiser, 
biologically, mentally and spiritually,. amd as such should be 
barred from peace conferences. The entire German nation 


should be subjected to bondage for a time for the debasernent 
and misery inflicted not only for the four years but for the two 


DR. NEWTON BAKER 


thousand years. past, and the subjects excluded from the 
United States by an Exclusion Act similar to the Chinese 
Exclusion Act. 

Dr. Baker long ago sounded the warning of Germany's 
indications in reference to the United States, and carefully 
analyzed the Hohenzollern’s political creed ‘based on deception 
and dishonesty.” 

Explaining the 

Railroad Case 

EORGE W. ANDERSON of Boston, member of the 

Interstate Commerce Commission, and who was recently 

appointed federal judge. made it very clear before the Sen- 

ate committee that the taking over of the railroads by the 

Government was in no way a reflection on the work of the 
commission. 

“In the fifteen per cent rate case,’ he said, “it was very 
clearly established that rate increases bore no relation to 
additional facilities. Even had the railroads been given addi- 
tional revenue they could not have increased their facilities 
without interfering with the exports to our allies. 

“At the same time it appears that the facilities then existing 
could be made more nearly to meet the need if the railroads 
were pooled. But they could not be pooled, for their officials 
were duty bound to serve the separate interests of separate 
sets of security holders. 

“The war board undertook an impossible—an unlawful 
task—when it announced its intention to administer the roads 
as a continental system. They would have grossly violated 
the Sherman law.” 
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American Red Cross in France and Italy 


Overseas Activities and Accomplishments of this Organization of Mercy 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


ARIS headquarters of the American Red Cross is 
located in a club building at Place de la Concorde, 
once the home of a most exclusive organization. 
An atmosphere of simple elegance pervades the place. 
The finest taste was exercised in its furnishings. 
Every foot bound hither on errands of mercy today presses 
the most. luxurious rugs. On the walls is evidence of a lavish 
display of paintings. Yet this all-exclusive club responded 
to the call for help and turned over to the Red Cross its 
magnificent rooms 
Instead of a place of Sybaritic repose, it has been transformed 
to a hive of industry. Its palatial salons are now offices. The 
winding stairway is a public thoroughfare. Each room is marked 
with large numerals, as, for example, Room C 14, or B 17. 
Dignified Red Cross majors hustled about; nurses and pretty 
Red Cross girls with the insignia of the United States on their 
shoulders, and the good old Yankee twang, with a new accent 
on the lips of all 
New recruits are arriving every day. The girls are not 
known by name, but simply as “the girl who came from 
Chicago,” or “the girls who arrived on the Espagne.’ Social 
distinction is lost. The whole staff of workers constitute a 


American 
Paris 
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CONVALESCENT SOLDIERS “HELPING THE COOK” 
democratic fraternity. Some are assigned to base hospitals, 
some to Italy, some to remote places in France, while others 
assist in the work at headquarters 

Ascending five long ‘tops’ of stairs, accompanied all the way 
by the rapid-fire clicking of the typewriters, | reached the office 
of Major James H. Perkins, head of the American Red Cross in 
France. The room was decorated in the most ornate style, 
with a sky-blue ceiling on which the painted birds seemed really 
alive and flying. The French know how to make even a lamp 
post look artistic. They also have the art of making strangers 
feel at home. In such beautiful surroundings Major Perkins 
looks after the multifarious details of the Red Cross, his careful 
handling suggesting high executiveship. 

Many names well known in American life are to be found 
on the roster. Society women of Fifth Avenue in jumper and 
apron, with stenographers from Posey County, are unraveling 
problems together. It is a veritable clearing-house. Most 


of these workers have now exchanged the Saxon “‘yes, yes’ for 
the French “‘oui, oui.” 

The French telephone is a puzzle. I first attempted to use 
it here at the Red Cross rooms. Unless you hold your hand 
down on the lever when talking, your conversation is lost. 
The French trumpet and earpiece are one, and many a new 
arrival has appeared foolish looking for the mouthpiece, when 
it is already under his chin. The greeting “hello” of the French 
girls as you take up the-instrument sounds, with their pretty 
accent, like the Hawaiian ‘‘aloha."” A babble of voices in many 
different languages is heard on every side. A French conver- 
sation on the telephone seems never to cease. The operator 
calls up again in about ten minutes after the final word and 
inquires, ““Avez vous fini?’ Americans have developed one 
French and one English ear to meet the exigencies. 

It was an event at the Place de la Concorde when the Ameri- 
can telephone girls arrived, who, with nimble tongues and quick 
ears, were at home in two languages. Attired in uniforms, the 
American operators looked to be perfectly capable to put 
“pep into even the language of Napoleon, as spoken by those 
unaccustomed to its use, and they soon straightened out 
many tanglements and tempers. Many Americans speaking 
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IN AN AMERICAN RED CROSS CANTEEN IN FRANCE 

“shipboard” French get into a muddle of words. It is very 
easy to convey the opposite meaning of what you want to 
say . 

Every hour enhanced my admiration for the French people. 
Their courtesy is especially shown in devotion to children. 
In front of Hotel de Crillon Ambassador Sharpe pointed to a 
passing family group. Children of parents too poor to buy 
had been provided by the Red Cross with a trinket or toy. 
The innate courtesy and respectful address is a pleasing contrast 
to the brusqueness of the average American. 

At the American headquarters I made the acquaintance oi 4 
gentleman who was rendering valiant service in translating 
the needs of every race and tongue. He was then at the head 
of the Reception Corps. His knowledge of foreign languages 
and his even temperament helped in the Babel of tongues. 
The news came that his little boy was ill. His strong frame 
shook with emotion as he told of little Bapino. All the science 
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of[American surgery at the Red Cross hospital had been used 
to save the two-year-old child, but to no avail. Altho I had not 
known the father long, I felt drawn toward him, for I remem- 
beredfwhen the same dark cloud came to my home. I told 


IN ONE OF THE MANY RED CROSS DRESSING STATIONS 


him | would attend the funeral on Sunday. Many Americans 
sent flowers, and when the little casket was carried along in 
the arms of the father for the solemn rites by the priest, it 
seemed almost as if a soldier had fallen. The little white hearse 
was covered with a blanket of flowers. I walked at least two 
miles behind that hearse with the stricken 
father, the Boy Scouts of the Red Cross as 
honorary escort following. Every soldier 
and officer saluted as the procession passed, 
and civilians uncovered their heads as a 
mark of respect. 
At Neuilly on the Seine the little form 
was laid away in a flower-strewn grave. 
The priest was unable to come and at the 
father’s appeal that some little word of 
prayer-be uttered, | myself volunteered. 
My language -was -strange, but all hearts 
were in unison with sympathy for the 
parental heart. This was one of many-chil- 
dren who sickened and died during the air 
raids of the unpitying Huns. 
The arrival of American troops in France 
aroused the highest enthusiasm. One news- 
paper writer, in characterizing their appear- 
ince, gravely records that “the high cheek 
bones and features of the North American 
Indian were the hall-marks of many faces.”’ 
In the language of George Ade, I just 
‘laffed" at his words, but the next day fur- 
nished an illustration of the eagerness of the 
French to find something in us “like them.” 
A young French officer, six feet or more, a 
dlue-eyed Alsatian, stood with me watching 
the incoming American troops. He was soon to leave on a 
jangerous mission from which Dame Rumor had it he would 
never return. On that day, perhaps his last in beloved France, 
his words carried special significance. 


_-we thought of the Pullman at home. 


“Why,” he said, with 


simple assurance, “they are just like us, Monsieur, their very 
walk, their look—it is only the United States uniform that is 
a little different.” 

For the moment | was lifted beyond all trifling differences 
in khaki, features and mannerisms, for the young officer in his 
God-given vision had seen the kinship of souls in our soldiers 
as they marched by. 

Major Perkins is daily confronted with new and grave 
problems of Red Cross activities, but with characteristic 
energy that marked his career as a banker in Boston and New 
York, he directs the movements of his battalions, works as a 
general in the field, dashing here and there,: and always in 
personal touch with the work. A journey to Lyon in southern 
France with him furnished a glimpse of -the diversified work 
of the American Red Cross in conjunctionswith the French 
organizations. Ensconced in a cochet, whickis merely a night 
car bench to stretch out on—there.are no mattress or covers— 
In our compartment— 
and there were four in the box—was a Belgian senator, who 
challenged me to a snoring match. | won. 

At Lyon is located one of the tuberculosis sanitaria for the 
French repatriate women. Six months ago it was a barracks, 
before that it was a bath house, before that it was an empress's 
castle, today it is a tuberculosis hospital where the American 
Red Cross is caring for French repatriate women. 

The General Hospital Board of the city offered the Americans 
the chateau of Sainte Eugenie. The building and the newly- 
constructed barracks they gave rent free. They provided beds 
and bedding, heat and lighting, water and plumbing, disinfec- 
tion and food. The Red Cross.furnishes doctors, nurses and 
medical supplies. 

It is not to the soldiers alone that the American Red Cross 
has brought its comforting aid, but to all those in distress or 
need wherever found. Great has been the organization's work 
among the armies, but greater still is its work among these 
expatriate women, because it is helpfulness softened with tender 
interest and compassion—the protective compassion of the big 
American brother for his sisters. 

As I walked among the patients, | asked a dear old lady her 
age, having complimented her on her smile. “I am not too 
old to be admired,” she said shyly, “but am too old to mind 
telling my age. I am one hundred next month, and life is still 
glorious in the hopes you have brought to France.”’ 
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THE SUN BATH 
Taking the air outside an American Red Cross Hospital in Paris 


Under the trees overlooking the Valley of the Rhone, where 
German prisoners were at work, were the patients most hopeful 
of restored health. 

A tuberculosis hospital can never be a gay place, and yet 





many of the women and girls at Sainte Eugenie are happier 
than they have been for many months. They are back again 
in France. They have warm and comfortable beds. They 
have air and sunshine. They have delicious food and plenty 
of it. Back and forth thru the wards move Sisters of Charity 
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SMALL BENEFICIARIES OF THE 


support is in the hands of the American Red Cross 


in quaint white coifs. They are repatriates, too, who come every 


day to read to the patients. But better almost than sisters or 
nurses or doctors, so it seemed to the American visitors, are 
the trees on the terrace, the big branching lindens clipped 
French fashion. Under their branches the nurses set the long 
reclining chairs, into the chairs they tuck the thin-faced women, 
wrapping them warmly in woolly blankets, 
and there they lie, hour after hour, in the 
sun and the soft wind, while little by little 
health and hope come back to them. 

It was here that Mr. Henry P. Davison, 
chairman of the American Red Cross, was 
met on his triumphal return from Italy. The 
mayor and dignitaries of the city met his 
party, and thousands of school children 
gathered on the plaza to pay him homage. 
Mr, Davison was presented with a large 
bouquet, which included a branch of palms 
(symbol of victory). These he carried with 
all the eclat of a bridegroom. His address 
was most modest, yet deeply sympathetic, 
reaching all hearts. 

Perhaps the most impressive incident of 
this magnificent reception was in the flags 
which many of the children carried in their 
right hand and with which they waved a 
greeting. There were not enough ready-made 
flags to go around. But the unquenchable 
spirit of these little ones could not be denied. 
With their own hands they made small flags 
of strips of silk, cotton, flannel, or whatever 
came.to them. But the colors were true. 
Never was there deeper gratitude than waved 
resplendent in their creations of the Red, White and Blue. 

The complete story of the work of mercy at the front can 
never be told until after the war. Each day furnishes some new 
and diversified incident, which at the end will find its place 
in the color of the picture. The essentials in the organization 


AMERICAN RED CROSS IN VENICE 
Lieutenant Colonel Robert Perkins and B. Harvey Carroll, Jr., American Consul at Venice, in the center of the group. 
Many of these children have been left behind by their parents in the rush from the menaced town, and their entire 


in the various centers are the same. The application of these 
principles is modified, or changed to suit the particular need. 
The flexibility of this organization, whose one working creed is 
mercy, is one of the features of the war. 

At base hospital No. 1, near Toul, was my first glimpse of 
the treatment of those actually wounded. 
Here were the same sort of beds, attend- 
ants, nurses, and surgeons to which we are 
accustomed at home. The uniform, the 
surgical instruments, the dressings? were all 
familiar. The self-same fumes of ‘Anesthetics 
filled the rooms. But the wounded! Ah, 
that was the difference! They were differ- 
ent from any I ever saw, or ever hope to 
see again. Men who had been gassed, being 
led along, the film of darkness over their 
bloodshot eyes; some unable to walk, a limb 
gone; others with bandages around their 
heads, and more with faces torn, needing 
expert facial building. Almost every case 
presents a new problem; every one calls for 
known and frequently unknown resources 
in surgery and nursing skill. A careful 
record is kept of each individual case, and 
this serves as a valuable compendium of 
knowledge in the treatment of those yet io 
come. 

Cases could be multiplied, but I give one 
as exemplifying the heroism of our me: 
One poor fellow had lost his right arn 
With that strange premonition which some- 
times precedes accident, he was seen writing 
one day with his left hand. When asked b 
some of his comrades why he did so, he 
said: “I feel as if I was going to be hit 
and | was seeing if I could write a letter 
home with my left hand.” A strange fata!- 
ity! When he returned from battle, his right arm was gone 
I saw him lying there and tried to cheer him. Instead of being 
cast down, he said: “| guess when I get home | shan't need to 
tell them where I've been.” 

I looked out the window to hide my emotion. In spite of ail 
my efforts to check them, the tears rolled down my cheeks. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF AMERICAN RED CROSS FOOD TO REFUGEES PASSING THROUGH ANCONA 
Both the Italian and American Red Cross managed this distribution, bringing food to the crowded trains on the 


way out of Venice to points farther south 


Thru the mist in my eyes | could see the distant Lorrain 
mountains, and I wondered if there was any peak too high t 
commemorate bravery like that. Outside I could see the rec 
of a few tulips blazing in a bed; tiny blue violets were peep- 
ing out of the ground, while the apple trees were just then 
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massed in blooms of 
pure white. Even Nature 
had hung out her banner 
of red, white and blue in 
honor of such heroes! 
* * + 

Not even the people 
of Belgium have more 
generously expressed 
their gratitude for relief 
given than the people 
in war-stricken Venice. | ‘ 


As one Italian officer : Ls Fae 


expressed it to me: “It 
was the American Red 
Cross which saved our 
people from starvation, 
for little food has come 
into the city during the 
past year.” 

Under the able guid- 
ance of fast-walking and 
alert American Consul, 
Harvey Carroll, | was 
privileged to view some 
o! the activities inaugu- 
rated and carried on by 
the American Red Cross. FIRS SCT 
Early in the morning | ‘onde on 
\atched him as he super- carte 
intended the beginning 
ot the day's work at the 
Magazine where the 
people come to obtain 
food and supplies. Rice 
and cornmeal were pro- 
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After a walk which 
encompassed nearly 
every street in Venice, | 
paused long enough to 
catch my breath and 
make a notation regard- 
ing my distingushed 
guide. 

Mr. Carroll was born 
in Texas and is a gradu- 
ate of a European uni- 
versity. His hearty and 
good-natured manner 
has made him a beloved 
figure in Venice. He has 
demonstrated that the 
wide range of work of 
both Consul and Red 
Cross representative can 
be efficiently combined. 
On the streets the peo- 
ple met him with a smile 
and doffed their hats in 
a deference worthy a 
Doge. A group of boys 
approached him, their 
toes sticking thru their 
shoes. Looking up at 
him, they said in broken 
English: “Shoes go bad 
—Consul go good.” 

“Si, si,” replied the 
Consul, with a benevo- 
lent smile. 

A- Even the boys looked 
aa on him as the magic 
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vided, and many of the 
products on the shelves had familiar labels. The Magazine 
was in charge of bright Venetian girls, some of distinguished 
lineage, who stayed steadily by their task, in contradistinction 


Permission of American Red Cross, Rome 
WELCOME SIGHT IN VENICE 
The United States Consul’s gondola following a barge loaded with American Red 
Cross supplies for the front 


to the criminal and lower classes, who fled at the first sign of 
danger. It is easy to detect the streak of yellow amid the red 
flame of war. 

Every train arriving and leaving the city was met by a dele- 
gation from the Consul, and each profulgi, or refugee, was pro- 
vided with enough food to take him to his destination. . The 
refugees are scattered all over Italy. The American Red Cross 
unites with the Italian Red Cross and the Government. in 
caring for these, and provides an opportunity for them to earn 
a livelihood in making war supplies. 


cobbler. 

Twenty-three separate activities of the Red Cross are located 
in this district, and every one is doing a needed and appreciated 
work. We entered a hospital which had been bombed, picking 
our way thru the shattered glass in the courtyard. A group of 
people had gathered for coffee. Over eleven hundred children 
are cared for and two thousand meals served each day. In the 
faces or those outside who were given but one meal a day radi- 
ated a gratitude that was good to see. In the hearts of the 
people of Italy, the ministrations of the American Red Cross 
will live forever. 

Periods of prosperity and glory may yet come to Italy, but 
the great-hearted and open-handed generosity of America, 
responding as it did to the cry for food, will be cherished as 
long as Venice, one of the oldest republics, endures, and 


forever will constitute bonds of affection (Continued on page 523) 
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CONVEYING SUPPLIES IN BESIEGED VENICE 
Food and clothing, segurely sewed in bags, being loaded on gondola at the door of 
American consulate 
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“Bois de Ja Brigade de Marines” 


Story of the Launching of the Now Famous Marines’ Drive 


By COURTNEY RYLEY COOPER 


Illustrations from Photographs Copyrighted by the Committee on Public Information 


far as the map of the world in general is concerned, Le 
the Bois de Belleau, ncw far tehind the fighting 
lines of France, is not even a pin point in the great 
general scheme. An insignificant little smudge of 
trees, it means nothing in the earth’s topographical 
scale—a mere jumble of foliage and shrubbery, with its ordi- 
nary surroundings, its adjacent fields, its ravines, its dales and 
dells—topographically, nothing. 

But sentimentally—everything! For to those whose hearts 
thrill at the strains of the Marsellaise, to those who revere the 
billowing folds of the Stripes and Stars, to those whose blood 
quickens with the recital of bravery and heroism and unbounded 
self-sacrifice, the Bois de Belleau is a shrine that will ever live 
in memory. It was in the Bois de Belleau| that the United 
States Marines earned the fear-given title of ‘Devil Dogs,’ and 
stopped the blood-smeared march of the Hun on Paris. Is it 
any wonder then, that because of this. every map of France has 
been changed to conform with a new government order, an- 
nouncing that henceforth the name of Bois de Belleau must be 
known as the “Bois de la Brigade de Marines.”’ 

It was May 30 when the word came. The Hun was getting 
ready to plunge forward again, to drive on toward that goal 
of the world-hungry barbarians—Paris. The greedy eyes of 
German generals were looking far into the distance, to that 
place of spires and gaiety and beauty that had been the un- 
ceasing ambition of the ‘“‘beast’’ for more than four years. Op- 
posed to them were the French, tired from countless battles, 
wearied from months and years of the incessant touch of the 
clammy hands of Death: tired, weakened, nearing the break- 
ing point. So new blood must stream into the arteries of de- 
fense, and that new blood must come from the veins of super- 
men! For only super-men could do the impossible! The 
Germans were driving forward, their fangs dripping, their 
clawing talons outstretched to clutch and pierce Paris to its 
death! Super-men—super-men! Unspoken—yet the call was 
there. And it was answered by the United States Marines. 

Truckload after truckload they journeyed forth, out from 
the drab, primitive little villages that had formed their rest 
billets, to roads that were living, straining sinews of war. 


FRENCH SOLDIERS AND UNITED STATES MARINES 
Firing on Germans from an old, ruined church. The 
Chauchat automatic is being used by the French 


Past great streams of cannons ti:ey rolled 

forward, past the tired, shoulder-bent French 

soldiers, filtering back from the front, past 

plodding horses and high-loaded carts, carry- 

ing back the refugees from the threatened 

districts, to safety. Little children saw them 

and threw them flowers—but in spite of their 

childish gaiety there was fear in the heart of 

more than one, that those flowers would live 

only to be crushed under a German heel. 

Old men waved to them and shouted them 

a blessing. Proud old ladies, tottering upon 

tragically comical thrones of hastily loaded 

household goods, kissed their fingers to 

them—then, when they had passed, fingered 

= their rosaries and prayed. The Americans 
UNITED STATES MARINES PASSING THRU COMMUNICATING TRENCH UNDER FIRE were going forward to the unknown. The 
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Americans, untried, a quantity as yet unmeasured, were the 
only barrier now between the “‘beast”’ and its prey. God give 
that barrier the strength to hold! 

Late that night they took their positions. As yet, there 
were still French in the force, fighting their dogged fight against 
overwhelming odds. Sooner or later those French must drop 
back and filter between the lines of the Fifth and Sixth Regi- 
ments of United States Marines. And then—the test! 

The afternoon of June 2 came, and with it the wearied 
French. They tried to smile as they passed thru the long- 
strung lines of bronzed giants from America. They tried to 
call a greeting, some word of encouragement, but often those 
words died before ever they reached the throat. The Marines 
now held the front line. It was only a matter of hours now, 
perhaps minutes— 

Five o'clock! Then out of the woods, advancing across the 
creen fields of wheat, came the winding, plodding columns of 
imperial Germany. From the lines of the Marines came the 
sudden crackling of rifle fire, and the rattling, telegraphic 
stutter of machine guns. But still the Germans came on, 
advancing in perfect order, driving on thru that wheat field 
toward their goal, counting upon their masses to overwhelm 
the defenders, no matter who they might be. Back of the 
lines the telephones buzzed; Marine officers, bending over their 
contour maps, snapped orders. The seventy-fives began to 
splatter flame. And out there in the wheat fields, where the 
brown-clad columns were moving doggedly forward, the 
shrapnel began to break, closer and closer to the target with 
every shot. 

Suddenly the whole great expanse seemed to leap into puffs 
of creamy-white smoke, like some strange bulkous field of 
flowers simultaneously bursting into bloom. It was the 
flower of death—for the flower of the German armies. Here, 
there, everywhere, great patches of vacancy appeared where 
the brown-clad hordes had shown a moment before. Along 
the lines of the Marines, the automatics, the quick-firers, the 
rifles and machine guns rattled forth their death with ever 
increasing rapidity. The brown waves faltered; a° moment 
more and they sought to stagger on again. But the breaking 
point had come—they turned, they fled to the cover of the 
woods beyond! 

So much for the defense. A few days of constant reconnoit- 
ering and then the word passed along the line—Charge! 
Again it was five o'clock. But this time it was the Marines 
who were going forward, with Bouresches, Torcy and the Bois 
de Belleau as their objectives. Liaison was difficult. The 
artillery preparation had been brief—to serve the purpose of 
surprise. Behind almost every tree of the Bois de Belleau 
lurked snipers and riflemen and massed machine guns. And 
almost at the beginning, the odds seemed to swerve against 
the United States Marines. 

Captain Tritot Laspieres, the French military advisor, had 


been shell-shocked and gassed. Colonel Alkertus Catlin had 
been drilled thru a lung by a sniper’s bullet. Between them 
they had formed an encyclopedia of ready information on the 
situation confronting the Marines, and they were out of action! 

But the Marines fought forward, just the same. Someone 


else leaped to Captain Laspieres’ place, some other officer 


**HANGING OUT THE SHINGLE” OF THE UNITED STATES 
MARINES CLUB IN FRANCE 
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stepped into the position that Colonel Catlin had held, and the 
eefight swept on! 

Into machine gun barrages that sent their bullets forward 
like steely hail before a hurricane; the Marines of the Fifth 
and Sixth Regiments made their way, great gaps appearing 
in their lines, then closing again, as other men raced forward 
to fill the breach and to struggle forward. Men dropped, 
stifled their cries of pain, then staggered to their feet and went 
on again! The word passed along for Lieutenant “Johnny” 
Bowling. There was no answer for a moment—then a sudden 
Stirring in the grass, and a gray-faced man, his teeth clenched, 
his eyes glazed with agony, struggled to his feet and ran for- 
ward. “Johnny” was in the fight again—in spite of the bullet 
that had felled him! 

And so it went all along the line. Company G had been torn 
to pieces. Strung along the rear were officers and men, dead, 
dying and maimed. Of the command, only Corporal Roy 


W. Chase was left to direct the movements of the few men 
Loudly his call sounded for a new 


remaining to Company G 


. By 
J a . ie : 


“ TAPS” —THE MASCOT OF THE UNITED STATES MARINES IN FRANCE 


attack on the machine guns that were ripping them to shreds. 
Gladly the men obeyed. A charge, a brief moment of carnage, 
and two enemy machine guns had been silenced forever. Then, 
onward once more, not to stop until every man of Company G 
had been killed or wounded! 

And Corporal Roy Chase is only an example of what hap- 
pened in Belleau Wood, where men like Private John Patrick 
O'Brien, himself weak from wounds, pushed away the men who 
would aid him—that he might help his comrades, worse wounded 
than he. Where men like Hugh Miller, once a baseball player, 
captured single-handed, two of the enemy, went to the rear 
three times on orders, because of his wounds, then rushed to 
the front again that he might strike one more blow for freedom. 
Where men like Corporal Fred Hill, in charge of an ammunition 
dump, without waiting for orders, raced into the face of death 
with hand grenades, that his comrades might obliterate the 
German machine guns which were stripping their columns to 
writhing ribbons. Where men like Gunnery Sergeant Daniel 
Daly, already the holder of two Congressional medals, won 
the Distinguished Service Cross by his unfaltering heroism. 
Where men like Second Lieutenant Louis F. Timmerman, 
alseady wounded in the face by shrapnel, advanced his force in 
the face of a deadly machine gun hail, captured the enemy guns 
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and the men who manned them, then swept on to other dangers, 
other trials, while his men pleaded with him to go to the rear 
for treatment—and pleaded in vain. 

Such was the Bois de Belleau, and such were the United 
States Marines, the “unknown quantity” that a few days before 
had traveled the roads to the cheers and tears of the wondering 
French. Men so torn with wounds that their clothes dripped 
blood, men so riddled with machine gun bullets that it seemed 
impossible for the life-flow to remain in their veins, men torn 
by shrapnel and by high explosives, seared by sniper’s bullets 
and reeling from shell-shock, still continued to press on, still 
continued to fight until at last the vital blow struck and they 
fell dead in their tracks! They were the Marines of Belleau 
Wood! 

And as the story of @glleau Wood was being told, so was 
that of Bouresches and Torcy being written into Marine 
history. In spite of their depleted numbers, the Marines 
had never failed to go forward. Time after time, the Ger- 
man machine gunners killed until men went mad—only io 
still see before them those bronzed 
giants who refused to be downed, 
those super-men who took bullet after 
bullet, and still came forward; who, 
their very legs shot from under them, 
fell, writhed, 


(Continued on page 51%) 


Jest a Common 


Ole Dawg 


H™ an’ me’d played at life, with life 
at its best, 
Him an’ me’d played our game with a 
vim; 
For he was t’ me all this here world 
possessed— 
’ An’ I held ’bout th’ same place with 
him. — 
We'd wandered th’ lanes where th wild 
sumac grew, : 
Th’ hill an’ th’ field an’ th’ bog, 
For he was my podner, a podner true 
blue— 
Jest a common, ole, everyday dawg. 


Then one day, | called him, t’ say our 
goodbyes, 
“They’s a war on, Ole Fellow,”’ I said. 
“I’m goin’ away’’—then a haze dimmed 
my eyes, 
An’ I sat an’ jest patted his head. 
“I’m a-goin’ away t’ new countries, new 
scenes, 
“T’ help show a fellow he’s wrong, 
“I’ve signed up my name with th’ U. S. Marines— 
““An’—I’m goin’ t’ take you along!”’ 


I had t’ say that! An’ I made my word good! 
Never mind how we managed th’ ride. 

When I marched into France, thru the cities an’ wood, 
There he was—taggin’ ‘long at my side! 

T’ th’ trenches themselves, where th’ hot shrapnel shrilled, 
He followed, still faithful, still true; 

There wa’n’t no one else for th’ place thet he filled— 
‘Cause he was a Devil Dog too! 


T’gether we waited—an’ then th’ command, 
It was “‘over th’ top an’ fight clean!”’ 

Thru th’ mist an’ th’ haze, a death seekin’ band, 
We obeyed—like a U. S. Marine! 

Thru th’ gas an’ th’ flame, plungin’ on thru th’ dark, 
Thru th’ roarin’ explosive an’ shell, 

He was right at my side, | could hear his glad bark, 
As we charged on an’ on—then I fell! 


He wheeled in his tracks, from the fast movin’ line, 
An’ he leaped thru th’ haze t’ my side. 
A machine bullet caught him—a piteous whine— 
He barked once for aid—then he died. 
They heard—far away—an answerin’ shout, 
Then th’ stretcher men showed thru th’ fog— 
But they found me unconscious, my arms wrapped about 
Jest a common, ole, everyday dawg! 
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George Barnett, Major General, U.S.M.C. 





The reason for the existence of a Marine Corps is essentially 
Naval. It has always been a part of the Navy and always must 
be. It is an essential part of the Naval forces for expeditionary 
work with the Navy. Its service with the Army in this war as 
in other wars has not, should not, and will not be allowed to inter- 
fere in any way, with the needs of the Navy as a military force. 
It was essential for the morale of the Corps, as well as to assist 
in every possible way, that the resources of the Marine Corps 
should be used to the limit toward turning out soldiers for the 
front. No call has been made by the Navy on the Marine Corps 
which has not been met. If the needs of the Navy for additional 
military forces become necessary, they should be and will be met 
by the Marine Corps. 

In the opinion of the Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
naval service is essential as a part of the training of a Marine 
and according to regulations and customs in ordinary times, 
Marines serve half their time on shore and half at sea. This, 
in his opinion, gives the Marines one quality for which they are 
noted—mobility and handiness. The training that the men are 
getting in France will be an asset to the Naval service in the future, 
as they will be better soldiers, and, therefore, better Marines, but 
it cannot be too strongly urged that the reason for the existence of 
the Marine Corps is purely Naval and more and more of late 
years, and this will continue as long as there be need by the Navy 
for well trained, well disciplined military forces as a part of the 
Naval establishment. 


Oi, Busia haa 














F credit for the magnificent showing of the Marines 
in this war is merited by any one man, that one man 
is beyond all question Major General George Barnett, 
Commandant of the United States Marine Corps. 
As he sits at his desk at Marine Corps Headquarters 

in Washington, General Barnett is applying to the task at hand 

not only a rare combination of business acumen and warm 
human sympathy, but a fund of wide experience accumulated 
in his thirty-five years as an officer of the Soldiers of the Sea. 

The military farsightedness possessed by General Barnett, 
and his genius for organization, are well known in military cir- 
cles, but by those “‘outside’’ he is thought of primarily as the 
man who, altho the responsibility for the entire sea-soldier 
service rests on his shoulders, is never too busy to think of 
the Marines as individuals as well as units in a well running 
war machine: a man who takes a personal interest in the en- 
listed personnel; who has built up an organization in which 
the enlisted man’s interests have been well protected; who has 
inculcated in the entire officered personnel a keen delight in 
seeing men climb by their own merit: who has shown that 
friendship and love as well as deference and respect can be 
established in the mind and heart of an enlisted man for his 
commanding officer. 

General Barnett elected to serve in the Marine Corps when 
he was graduated from Annapolis in 1881. During his service 
with the Soldiers of the Sea he has circled the globe. Among 
the many places where he has commanded United States 
Marines with distinction may be mentioned Alaska, China, 
the Philippines, Cuba and Panama. When war was declared 
by Spain he was on duty with our fleet in Lisbon, but at once 
returned to the United States on the United States steamship 
New Orleans. For three years he was stationed at Peking. 
guarding the lives and property of foreigners and native 
Christians against the Boxers. In 1902 he kept open the rail- 
road across the Isthmus of Panama. He made three trips to 
Cuba when intervention seemed probable. 


He held the rank of Colonel when he demonstrated to the 
Admiral of the Atlantic Fleet at Culebra how Marines could 
develop advance base operations. Advance base operations 
consist of seizing and fortifying a base for operations against 
the enemy or for support of our force. Colonel Barnett’s 
Marines blasted rock and built a railroad to the top of the 
bluffs, two hundred and seventy-five feet above the harbor, and 
there emplaced their artillery. This was a new achievement in 
a new science and done with such success as to call forth the 
commendation of those in authority. 

He was appointed Major General Commandant on February 


25, 1914, and was reappointed this (Continued on page 523) 


MAJOR] GENERAL GEORGE BARNETT 
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The Making of a United States Marine 


Training and Traditions of the Corps, Which Make of the Marine a Soldier Among Soldiers 
By RAYMOND F. J. SOAT 


——tiE Germans were making their dash at the point 
igi nearest Paris. The French, under orders, were giving 
way. The onslaught of the Teutons was terrible. 
Marines came up. They allowed the French to 
retreat between their lines. The American sea-sol- 
diers were digging in with their only tools—mess pan lids and 
bayonets. 

“I'd advise caution,’ warned a French major. 
annihilation. They're ten to one.” 

“Hell, we'll fight them,” exclaimed the nearest Marine 
officer. And fight them the Marines did. They stopped the 
Germans’ mad onrush for three days, and then the Marines 
charged. The foe retreated nine kilometers, and at the end of 
eight days the Americans held Chateau-Thierry, Bouresches 
and Belleau Woods. And they did more. They had astounded 
the enemy. The crack Prussian Guards, summoned for a 
desperate attack, had been routed. Fighters to the last inch, 
every one of them. Yet less than a year ago the majority, 
now hailed as saviors of Paris, were but bank clerks, salesmen, 
lawyers, newspapermen and a few preachers. 

How was the transformation effected? Why are these men 
designated as super-fighters and as “Devil Dogs’ by the Ger- 
mans? The story of their training is nearly as interesting as 
the tale of their bravery in France. And most of the answer 
is to be found at Paris Island, South Carolina. About ten years 
ago it was a waste—a few miles off the coast. Then the Marines 
landed, and now it is dotted with barracks, squared off into 
parade grounds, and is the center of the most intense military 
training in America. Every day brings its special schedule 
for developing sleek, brawny, alert, crack-shot Marines and 
expert bayonet wielders. 

“Hit the deck” is the cry that awakens the recruit from his 
first sleep and also his first dream of a furlough. It is the 
shout that accompanies reveille and begins the day's activity. 

The applicant at the quarantine station finds his life there 
amusing as well as interesting. He learns many things and 
encounters much of the traditional humor. When a corporal 
shouts “All out to hear the band play,’ it is a safe wager that 
there is police work to do or potatoes to peel. If a request 
comes for one to run a flivver, the volunteer discovers that the 
cook is in need of a pail of coal. Also those who “‘speak French” 
or are good ‘'stenographers” may find that a rake awaits them 
with which they may busy themselves for half an hour or so. 

But not much of the first morning elapses before they actually 
begin their career as Marines. The initial episode of the train- 
ing is probably the most important because it inculcates the 
esprit de corps which renders possible great achievements and 
evokes unequalled sacrifice. 

This episode is more like a ceremony. It consists of a heart- 
to-heart lecture from one of the officers, a student of human 
nature. The address is formally called “The Indoctrination.” 

He reviews to the rookies the traditions of the Marine Corps. 
He outiines the noble traits and deeds that have made the 
Marine a soidier among soldiers. Above all, he emphasizes 
how greatly honor is cherished. Of late a recital of some of the 
great deeds recently accomplished ‘‘over there’ have served as 
a great incentive. 

The instilling of this spirit is considered most important. 
Not a single embryonic Marine departs from the lecture with- 
out making the firmest of resolutions to guard his actions 
so that nothing he may do will detract from the honor and 
traditions which are held so sacred by the Corps. 

Then start actual preliminaries. Vaccination is the contact 
the recruit has with naval physicians after rigid examinations. 

Uniforms needed for training, consisting of khaki generally, 


“It may mean 


are issued then, and the recruit encounters his first red-letter 
day. This is when he is sent “over the fence’ and loses his 
identity as a civilian—becomes thoroly detached from civilian 
garb. 

At the end of two weeks he is issued a rifle, bayonet, and 
taught how to roll a heavy marching order pack. Then comes 
the order for transfer to the maneuver ground, a hike of six 
miles, where he begins life anew in this tented city. 


BRIGADIER GENERAL C. A. DOYEN 
Commander of the Marines’ Training Camp at Quantico, Virginia 


“Hep, towa, three-rre, foah, hup, hup—hup, hup, hup, left. 
left, left, right, left’’ is the eternal song that is commenced. 

For at the maneuver grounds the rookies are thoroly in- 
structed in the foot movements, squad and company formation. 
and are taught the manual of arms. They are also taught the 
practical things that make camp life the haven of health. 

The stay at this camp varies with the exigencies of the 
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particular time. Then a second hike brings them to the new 
training camp. 

The hour for reveille and taps conforms to the schedule 
undergone during his preliminary three or four weeks, but the 


These Marines at Paris Island, South Carolina, have encountered suddenly a detail of 
“enemy.”” Their keen eye, steadiness and self-control indicate the perfectly trained 
soldier 


recruit soon learns that much more than he has been accustomed 
to can be crowded into the working period. 

Drill in the morning takes in every formation, including 
skirmish activities. The afternoon is devoted to Swedish 
exercises and games which add to the merriment and muscle 
of every man. These games, which develop great physiques, 
also create an inclination 
to dare, or rather to 
abolish, all sense of fear 
as the rookie really begins 
to realize his own might 
and power. 

Then, too, serious and 
regular work with the 
bayonet is started. 

“IF YOU DONT KNOW, 
YOU GET KILLED!” is the 
sign that forever stares 
the rookie in the face 
wherever he may go. It 
has such an effect on him 
that before long he begins 
to growl and yell in an 
almost unimaginable fero- 
cious manner when he 
attempts the various drills 
and movements that make 
for dexterous handling of 
the two-edged weapon. 

This is followed by three 
weeks on the target range. 
Every care and effort is 
made to have the Marine 
develop as marksmen or 





better. And the instructors or coaches on the range have met 
with success, for more than ninety per cent of the Marines 
qualify as shooters who deserve either the marksman’s, sharp- 
shooter's, or expert's medal. Frequently a drill company of 
sixty-four men will leave the range with a one hundred per 
cent rating, every single member having qualified. The record 
of course, necessitates shooting from all three positions: kneel- 
ing, sitting, and prone, and from all ranges at both rapid and 
slow fire. 

Every man has an individual coach, who gives him every aid 
during this three-weeks’ stay. The first week is spent “sighting 
in,’ at which the beginner fires imaginary shots at the targets 
and familiarizes himself with the handling of the rifle. The 
second week and part of the third are spent in actual firing, and 
then comes the fateful day—when the company shoots for 
record. 

After the range practice is completed, the recruit has finished 
his two to three months’ of drills, and is ready for transfer to 
any point on the globe: Haiti, Santo Domingo, Virgin Island, 
Russia, Japan, or any one of the hundred naval ports, or to 
the goal of every Marine's ambition—France! 

If he is designated for France, the Marine is sent to Quantico, 
Virginia, the training depot for overseas detachments. At this 
camp the latest methods of modern warfare are employed 
under the direction of European instructors and Marine officers 
lately returned from France. Here the infantrymen, signal 
corpsmen and artillerymen receive their final instructions. 

On prescribed days the “zero” hour comes. The artillery 
belches its rain of shells on miniature villages. A curtain of fire 
is let down, or a box barrage raised for the protection of the 
infantrymen. Then these contact fighters, at regular intervals 
and in perfect time alignment, follow up the barrage until it 
is lifted. They plunge into the enemy trenches, bayonet, fight, 
or slay the imaginary foe as the emergency may demand. This 
is the oft-repeated climax of their training. 


But there are many preliminaries at Quantico. Grenade- 


throwing is perfected with movable trenches, arrangements 


made of wood, which are an innovation of the Marines. 
Machine guns mounted on wheels, something like bicycle tires, 
make for lightning speed in conveying these weapons. 

The Marine may have thought that he learned the use of the 
bayonet at Paris Island, but if so, Quantico will give him a 
surprise. Now he learns movements so thoro that they enable 
him to grapple successfully barehanded with a foe armed with 
rifle and bayonet. 

With the bayonet he fences at imaginary opponents, fights 
swinging dummies, combats animated dummies operated by 


IMAGINARY GERMANS AHEAD! 


Hence the ferocious stare as these Marines at Paris Island, South Carolina, make a bayonet charge 
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long poles, and participates with human foe in bayonet duels, 
where the scabbard is left on the bayonet for protection. He 
is taught innumerable bayonet charges, and at the completion 
of this course becomes an expert. 

Then there is the eternal trench digging, which has honey- 
combed the Quantico camp; the endless building of barbed 
wire entanglements and other constructions which are wont to 
decorate No Man's Land. 

The aviation training is conducted at the Marine Flying 
Field, Miami, Florida. The men who study flying there are 
ones who have finished a ground school course at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology at Boston, where they learned the 
elementary principles of flying and aerial mechanics. 

The Marines at present are using two-seated combat planes 
for their aviation work. They excel in their stunts and trick 
flying. When one of the aviators at Miami heard of the Marine 
victory at Chateau-Thierry, he jumped into his machine and 
looped the loop more than one hundred times. 

Mare Island, California, is another training camp where 
recruits from the far West are sent for their early training. 

All officers in the Marine Corps are selected from the ranks 
as candidates who take a special training of three months at 
Quantico. The speedy expansion of the Corps has necessitated 
the creation of many commissions, serving as an additional in- 
spiration to the enlisted men, and one of the many reasons why 
the Marine Corps has proven so popular with college men. 

While undergoing the process of Marine-making, there is 
opportunity for play interspersed with the hours of work. At 
all the training camps there are large Y. M. C. A. and K. of C. 
halls and canteens, besides the lyceums that have been erected 
by the Marine Corps. 

The camps are reckoned as among the healthiest. During 
the past year there have been two deaths at Paris Island, a 
station where thousands have been trained. 

Brigadier General Eli K. Cole, who is post commander at 
Paris Island, and has general superintendence of the training, 
is a man of varied naval and military experiences. He has 
served as a Marine officer in all parts of the world, afloat and 
ashore. He has commanded regiments of Marines in the Philip- 
pines, Panama, Central America and Haiti. He has made a 
study of the strategy of war at the Army College from which 
he was graduated with honors. 

Brigadier General Charles Doyen, who has charge of the 
camp at Quantico, recently returned from France, where he 
was in command of the Marines. His ability to direct them 
for overseas training is unquestioned. He has commanded 
Marines on land and sea, in the Philippines, and in Cuba, 


—., 


Santo Domingo, and West | Pret. ry 
Indian waters.* 

Major General John 
Archer Lejeune, who com- 
mands the Marines in 
France, is one of the most 
successful and efficient 
leaders in the Corps. 

He graduated from the 
Naval Academy in June, 
1888, and was serving on 
the Eandalia when that 
vessel was wrecked in Apia 
Harbor, Samoa, in March, 
1889. On passing his ex- 
aminations he was admitted 
into the Marine Corps as a 
second lieutenant. He 
served thruout the Spanish 
War on the Cincinnati and 
frequently was in charge of 
landing parties. In the fall 
of 1903 he commanded a 
battalion of Marines sent 
to the Isthmus of Panama. 

Since that time he has 
been in command of bar- 
racks at Washington, Cav- 
ite, Philippines, and New 
York. He attended the War 
College in 1910 and the 
president of that institution 
recommended him as fit for 
“a high command or for 
duty as chief of staff of a 
department or division in 
the field.” 





As Colonel Lejeune he 
was in charge of a provis- 
ional brigade of Marines 
sent to Cuba in 1913. He 
was the senior Marine officer present at the occupation of Vera 


MAJOR GENERAL J. A. LEJEUNE 
Formerly commanding at Quantico; now 
commanding the Marines in France 


Cruz. He was commissioned a Brigadier General August 29, 
1916; Major General last July. 


* Just before going to press came the notice of General Doyen’s death. The strain under 
which he labored while in France brought on ill health, and to avoid a breakdown, he was. 
transferred to Quantico. His weakened condition probably made him an easy victim of 
the Spanish influenza.—Editor. 


BOUND FOR “OVER THERE” 
The sleek, brawny, quick-stepping Marines on their way to the port of embarkation. In sea-soldier terms, they are *‘shovin’ off” 
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People It Pays to Know 


Selph— Saint Louis’ Postmaster 


By GEORGE B. OXLEY 


WAR requirements have revealed the resourcefulness 


the top’ these days is a common expression applied 

to every patriot who reaches the limit in any 

endeavor relating to war work. Many accomplish- 
ments growing out of necessities remained among the impossi- 
bilities {prior to April 6, 1917, when this Nation informed 
Germany that her murderous treatment of the peoples of this 
world must cease, and must, cease forever; but now it is appar- 
ent to us all and the world at large, that there is no limit to 
the resourcefulness and endurance of American citizens in 
Saint Louis as well as elsewhere. If we cannot cross the sea 
and fight, we can do the next best thing, according to our 
adaptability, and do our fighting “over here,” helping the men 
who are fighting “‘over there,’ and that we do to our utmost. 

There is a patriotic citizen in the Middle West in the person of 
Postmaster Colin M. Selph, who has gained a national reputation 
for doing things for war service, and doing them without limit. 
While this energetic Westerner is directing the affairs of one of 
the largest postoffices in the United States, devoting long hours 
daily to improving the postal service and carrying out the numer- 
ous orders received from the Postoffice Department (added as a 
result of the war) which is aiding every other department of 
the United States Government, he has 
found time to preach the doctrine of 
Americanism, developing patriotism 
locally and in many states in the 
Union. He began doing this work 
and spreading the propaganda of 
America at the beginning, too. When 
President Wilson sent forth his 
famous and humane proclamation of 
war authorized by Congress, Postmas- 
ter Selph almost immediately began 
the delivery of a series of patriotic 
speeches. Selph is an aggressive, 
vigorous, energetic, two-fisted, intense 
fighter; he gets action. His first pa- 
triotic speech was delivered at Jeffer- 
son Barracks before an audience of 
over fifty thousand people, being the 
largest gathering of people up to that 
time congregated since the war, and 
Selph organized this meeting himself. 
Since that time, he has delivered ap- 
proximately two hundred speeches in 
Saint Louis, fifty-five in Missouri, and 
forty-seven in other states. Among 
the cities in which he has spoken to 
large audiences are New York, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, Columbus, Rockford 
and Alton (Illinois), Indianapolis, New 
Orleans, Memphis, Kansas City, Saint 
Joseph (Missouri), Mobile and many 
others. The number of words spoken 
in all the speeches delivered was esti- 
mated by his secretary at five hundred 
and twenty-five thousand; the num- 
ber of miles traveled, nine thousand, 
and the number of people spoken to 
was probably over one million. 

He did not merely make speeches at these points but, in every 
case, accomplished the mission thru practical organization 
work, which, from all accounts, he is qualified to do. Sometimes 
he sold War Savings Stamps or “showed them” how to do it: 


COLIN M. SELPH 
The rostmaster of Saint Louis, Missouri 


another time sold Liberty Bonds; another time secured enlist- 
ments in the Army, Navy, or Marines. He never delivers a 
patriotic address without testing its effect. At New Orleans, 
he went before the Cotton Exchange members and their friends 
and, after making a stirring patriotic speech, intensified with 
war facts, he appealed to the “blood-deep” patriotism, as he 
calls it, of his audience and organized a Thousand-Dollar- 
Limit Club, composed of one hundred and fifty members. He 
organized a similar club at Cape Girardeau, Missouri, and 
another at Saint Joseph, Missouri. As a Bond and War Savings 
Stamp salesman he seems to be in a class by himself, and he 
uses unusually effective methods in making sales. 

Postmaster Selph has been constantly pushing many features 
of government war work, insofar as it has not interfered with the 
postal service. As chairman of the Division of Postoffices for 
the Missouri War Savings Committee, he has created an organi- 
zation among postmasters of that state that is unequalled else- 
where. In fact, it is his proud boast that Missouri postmasters 
constitute a mighty army that is a tremendous factor in 
bringing destruction to Prussianism, and a mighty good way 
to start an argument that will very much resemble the one in 
progress in the front-line trenches in France is to say something 
uncomplimentary to Postmaster Selph about Missouri post- 
masters. He will not stand for it! His 
reply is that Missouri postmasters are 
always alert and to the fore, and, 
as now constituted, are loyal and 
patriotic to a high degree. 

In Saint Louis especially he has 
fearlessly combatted German propa- 
ganda, the seed of which was sown 
early in 1914. He has courageously 
stood for and protected the fair name 
and reputation of Saint Louis as an 
American city, and has shown no 
quarter to the hyphenated or Ger- 
manized so-called American. No 
amount of criticism from this source 
has discouraged Selph—it only stimu- 
lated him to go onward and forward. 
He has been the unrelenting foe of 
Prussianism in and out of the postal 
service, consequently he has been the 
victim of many vicious attacks and 
violent censure from the Socialists and 
pro-Germans, but he seems to thrive 
upon their spleen. 

War work in Saint Louis is never 
allowed to lag, because this indefati- 
gable postmaster always finds a way 
to keep it lively. He co-operates with 
every division of the War Savings 
Service, the Liberty Loan organiza- 
tion and the ordnance section of the 
War Industries Board; he has aided 
and assisted immeasurably the Army, 
Navy. Food and Fuel commissions, 
and the National Council of Defense. 

About two months ago, there was 
erected a building of his designing in 
front of the Federal Building on 
Olive Street, which has become known all over the United 
States and in the trenches across the water as the “Little White 
House.” Every day there is a story in the daily newspapers 
about the noonday patriotic meetings (Continued on page 518) 
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THE FINAL HEAT OF THE CHARIOT RACE 
When skill and speed were the main requisite, Navy boys were generally ahead. Rounding the curve in the Army and Navy chariot race, one of the spectacular 
features of the War Service Day program 


Putting the Punch Into American Morale 


By RUFUS 


HE spirit of Ben Hur looked down upon the Harvard 
Stadium September 7, when, on the spectacular 
War Service Day, arranged by the War Camp 
Community Service of Boston, two teams of Navy 
blue and one of Army khaki presented to the Ameri- 

can public a modernized Roman chariot race. Forty thousand 

spectators, a mass of color against the 

gaily-bedecked cement walls of the Stadium, 

waited with expectancy as three groups of 

one hundred and one men each, two from 

the United States Naval Radio School in 

Cambridge and one from Camp Devens, 

marched onto the field, each bringing with 

them a toboggan with a strange harness 

attached. A chariot race but no chariot, 

only a toboggan. 

The crowd watched each group divide 

into ten squads of ten men each. One squad 

slipped into the harness, the odd man of the 

group took his place on the toboggan, seized 

the reins, a pistol cracked, and as relay after 

relay jumped into the harness for the pull to 

victory, as the Ben Hurs on the toboggans 

urged ahead their fiery steeds, forty thou- 

sand people jumped to their feet in a wild 

excitement that has seldom been equalled in 

the Harvard Stadium on historical Soldiers 

Field. Another event was added to Ameri- 

can athletic sports, and judging by its recep- 

tion, no future meet will be complete without 

it 

The next event called for a “trench fight.” 


Those in the crowd who had written to the Photo by G. H. Davis, Jr 


War Camp Community Service office for 


tickets to the trench fight with visions of No wonder the German 


bayonets and dead Germans, scratched their 

heads in wonder as a three-foot high table was placed in the 
center of the amphitheatre. Still more surprised were they 
when two teams of eight men each, loaded with heavy boxing 
gloves, were lined up, backs to the table. But oh, boy! what a 
fight when the whistle blew and for three minutes these husky 
lads in khaki struggled for possession of the table's top! 


D. SMITH 


And the tug-of-war caused a gasp of amazement when the 
Camp Devens team of twenty-five men ran on the field, aggre- 
gating 4,800 pounds and averaging 192 pounds per man. The 
anchor weighed 290 pounds stripped and among the other 
“Rocks of Gibraltar’ on the team were men weighing 264, 240, 
210, 208, 205, and 200. Lieutenant Schroeder of the 36th 





GETTING INTO THE TRENCH FIGHT 


s cry “ Kamerad,” when even trench fights are planned between friendly enemies. Plenty of 


pep, plenty of action—and no casualities 


Infantry Regulars, in charge of this team, afterward said that 
they had practiced by pulling up good-sized trees on the Camp 
Devens encampment. Hitched to Helgoland, this team could 
pull the little island clean up by the roots. 

Thru it all ran the spirit of American sport, fair play, hard 
hitting, and speed. Waterloo, it has been said, was won on 
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the playground of Eton. This struggle for world democracy 
will be won on the playgrounds of America. The spirit that 
makes the Princeton tiger struggle against the ‘bull dog of 
Yale, the “morale” that makes the crimson of Harvard fight 
on Soldiers Field and Cornell sweep to victory on the water, is 
that which won St. Mihiel in thirty-six hours. 

War Service Day was a get-together day, a day in which 
forty thousand spectators under leadership of the War Camp 
Community Service received a new stock of enthusiasm and 
“morale.” From the moment that the Radio School boys 
marched in, three thousand strong, during the battle of bugles, 
the hundred-yard dash, the eight hundred and eighty-yard 
equipment race, the Army. and Navy relay race, until the last 
event on the program, patriotism surged thru the crowd. 

And then as arms were presented and “‘retreat’’ was sounded, 
and as two crack battalions of the Naval Aviation Detachment 


at Massachusetts Institute of Technology passed in review, 
doing credit to West Point, and as the strains of the “Star 
Spangled Banner’’ floated over the Charles, forty thousand peo- 
ple—generals and admirals, governors, mayors, soldiers, sailors 
and marines, mothers, wives and-sweethearts of the boys ‘‘over 
there,” and just the crowd—faced the flag with tear-dimmed 
eyes and paid homage to the banner that never retreats. 

In the hushed silence that followed there welled up in the 
fibre of everyone present a stronger “morale’’ and greater spirit 
for victory, whose development and strengthening is the mis- 
sion and justification of the War Camp Community Service. 

The Service's Boston chairman is Mr. Charles Jackson. 
Credit for the wonderful success of this War Service Day at 
the Harvard Stadium is conceded to belong to Mr. William F. 
Garcelon, chairman of the Athletic Committee, Boston War 
Camp Community Service. 


TUG-OF-WAR BETWEEN THE ARMY AND NAVY 
Gameness was not lacking on the Navy side, but not even the whole Prussian horde could hold back these mountains of American brawn from Camp Devens. Walter 
Camp, who was referee, may be seen standing behind the white tug-of-war marker on rope 


Its Work or Fight *— by Nixon Waterman 


[F any riveter in a shipyard drives only sixty rivets where he could drive one hundred and twenty, he has driven sixty for freedom and he has left sixty 


undriven for the sake of the Hohenzollerns. 


If any man works three days at high wages and loafs the next three because of the high wages he has 
received during the first three, he is an enemy to America and an ally of the Kaiser. 


If any man, if any capitalist, makes an undue profit, or if any 


workman scants his job, he is playing the game of tyranny against liberty, and he is false to his brothers in uniform at the front—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Comrades, let’s be frank together; 
Let us truly question whether 
We are doing all we should to win the war. 
Let’s find out if we are “‘slacking,”’ 
Or if we are nobly backing 
This high cause our soldier-men are dying for. 


If the course we are pursuing, 
If the things we’re daily doing 
Are designed to halt or hinder or delay 
Help that’s needed over yonder,— 
Comrades, here’s a thought to ponder,— 
We are “‘Fritzies’’ in a mean, left-handed way. 


Though we make a bluff at working, 
While at heart we still are shirking, 
And we care not, so we somehow ‘“‘get the mon,”’ 
If to save ourselves we’re trying 
While our soldier-men are dying, 
We are nasty little brothers to the Hun. 


If, beside a war-torn soldier 
You should stand, would you withhold your 
Needed succor that would help him win the fray? 
Don’t you think that it will hurt him 
Quite as much if we desert him, 
Just because he fights three thousand miles away? 


These dark tales the Red Cross workers 
Bring us to arouse the shirkers,— 
Mud-lined trenches filled with gas-bombed men, and such,— 
Touch our hearts so very deeply, 
How can we regard them cheaply? 
But say, come now, have they touched our pockets—much? 


Don’t we know, unless we labor, 
Man and woman, friend and neighbor, 
With our hearts and hands, our money and our votes, 
We shall all, as sure as shooting,— 
With our loafing and our looting,— 
Have the Kaiser’s bloody fingers at our throats? 


If, when all this war is over, 
We shall find ourselves in clover 
Which we garnered while our soldiers strove ‘‘in hell,” 
Can we hope the men returning, 
Maimed and breken, will, on learning 
How we made our money, love us very well? 


In this time of stress and trouble, 
If our first thought is to double 
All our wealth at the expense of ‘‘Uncle Sam,” 
If we’re bent on grabbing riches 
While our men die in the ditches, 
As true citizens, we are not worth a damn! 


* Admiral Sims says ** There are just two things to do to win the war—work or fight.’”,-—From the new war-front book, * We'll Stick to the Finish!” 
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Letters from Marines in France 


HROBABLY no greater human documents of the 
world war have been written than the letters which 
the fighting men themselves have sent to the “folks 


back home.” 


Some day a history will be written of this war, 
and in order that the part the Marines are playing will not 


be lost, the United States Marine 
Corps has requested that such 
letters be sent to headquarters 
where they will be filed for historical 
reference. They fairly bristle with 
the spirit of the men. Written from 
the front line, from dug-outs, hos- 
pitals, rest billets, in fact, from every 
possible place where the fighting man 
finds himself at some time during his 
great adventure. “Somewhere in 
France,” they form a living story 
of the spirit of the Marines which 
proves these modern fighters equal 
to every tradition of the outfit to 
which they belong. 

In all these hundreds of letters 
one thing stands out predominating 
and significant. Not one man com- 
plains of his new life as a “Devil- 
Dog,” as the enemy has learned to 
call him. The men are always cheer- 
ful and most cheerful when under 
the severest strain. They are learn- 
ing to live over again, a new life of 
thrills and hardships, but they have 
met it with the same determined and 
bull-dog spirit that has characterized 
the Marines since the day of their 
birth. 

“The way the Germans are going 
back on this front,’ wrote Private 
C. D. Rowe, to his mother in Fresno, 
California, ‘‘we will have them all 
drowned in the Rhine in two months.” 
And as a fitting P.S. he added, 
“Don't forget to fix a place for me at 
the table Christmas. We expect to 
wind this little argument up ‘muy 
pronto. Believe me, the Germans 
won't forget the ‘Green Devil Dogs,’ 
as they call the Marines, very 
soon.” 

When First Lieutenant S. C. Cum- 
ming, of the st Company, 
———th Regiment of Marines, came 
out of the fight at Chateau-Thierry 
it was with a machine gun hole thru 
his right leg. In a letter to his 
brother he describes the country 


over which the Marines fought, and tells in a vivid manner the 
actual way in which the Marines drove the Boche back in their 


drive on Paris. 


Dear Will: While lying here in bed waiting for a machine 
gun hole thru my right leg to get patched up, I am going to 
write that letter that I have been owing you for about six 


months. 


The hospital is located at Vichy in southern France. There 


are two captains in the ward with me, and we figure that we 
are about the luckiest people in the world, as there are few 
left of the old outfit which has gotten credit from General 


Foch for greatly assisting in stopping the Hun drive on Paris. 











The Marines 


By ApoLPHE E. SMYLIE 
of The Vigilantes 


(The traditional friendship between France 
and America is being re-cemented under 
the fire of the Boche guns.) 


PARDON! he has no Engleesh, heem, 
Il ne parle que Francaise, 
I spik it leetle some Monsieur, 
Vaire bad, j’en suis fache— 
Marines? Mais oui! I fight wiz zem 
At Chateau Thierry 
An’ on ze Ourcq an’ Marne in grand 
Bon camaraderie. 
I see zem fight at bois Belleau, 
Like sauvage make ze yell,— 
Sacre nom de Dieu! zoze sailor man 
Eez fightin’ like ze hell! 
All time zey smile when make ze push, 
Magnifique zaire elan, 
7 show ze heart of lion 
or delight our brav Franchman. 
An’ in ze tranch at rest, zoze troop 
From ze Etats Unis 
Queeck make ze good frien’ of poilu 
Wiz big slap on ze knee! 
Zey make ze song an’ joke, si drole 
An’ pass ze cigarette; 
Zey call us goddam ol’ scout 
ike Marquis La Fayette. 
Next day, mebbee, again ze taps,— 
Ze volley in ze air.— 
Adieu! some fightin’ sailor man 
Eez gone West. C’est la guerre! 
No more ze smile, ze hug, ze hand 
Queeck wiz ze cigarette; 
C’est vrai, at funerall of heem 
Ze poilu’s eye eez wet. 
But, every day like tidal wave,— 
Like human avalanche,— 
Ze transport bring more Yankee troop, 
To get ze beeg revanche! 
Zen from ze heart Americain 
Come milliards of monnaie; 
Eet eez ze end! Your countree bring 
Triomphant liberte. 
So, au revoir! I mus’ go on 
But first I tell to you 
What some high Officer remark 
Zat day at bois Belleau. 
He say, our great Napoleon 
Wiz envy would turn green 
Eef he could see zoze sailor man,— 
Zoze Oncle Sam Marines! 











We stopped and cut to pieces and were driving back the 
divisions from Baden when the Huns threw in against us two 


divisions of Prussian guards, which 
they had intended using in the drive 
against Compiegne, and these also 
were driven back until we gained 
all the objectives which gave us a 
commanding position over impor- 
tant positions held by the Huns. 
I will tell you a few instances and 
take a chance on the censor letting 
them get by. This fighting was all 
in open country, thru woods, wheat 
fields and towns, the country being 
hilly. The Hun infantry is not what 
we call infantry, in that it is armed 
with a light Maxim machine gun, 
weighing about fifty pounds, and 
the ammunition carriers are armed 
with rifles. They also have a well- 
organized sniping system. Because 
of the kind of fighting, it was very 
hard to get anything up to the infan- 
try, and we often had to “roll” our 
dead for food and ammunition and dig 
holes in the ravine for water, which 
we could get at about two feet. 

One afternoon I was told to take 
up a certain position across a ravine 
as a counter attack was expected. 
In choosing the position, I noticed in 
a very good natural ridge the Huns 
had dropped several shells, so decided 
not to use it, but had the men crawl 
out to an imaginary line in the grass 
about a hundred yards in advance 
of this position and lay still until 
night—about four hours. The Huns 
did not fire, because they did not 
want us to know that we were 
observed. The counter attack did 
not come that night, so the men dug 
in little individual holes, striking 
water at from twelve to eighteen 
inches. At 3.15 am. the Huns 
dropped a heavy artillery and ma- 
chine gun barrage just in the rear 
of us, and where they. thought we 
ought to be. At 3.30 a.m. they at- 
tacked, and we did not fire a shot 
until they were within a hundred 
yards. Well, a Hun never got near 


us, and | lost only one man, while the ground in the rear of us 
was chewed up. We will skip to a few days later. Four-thirty 


A.M. June 11, 1918, a whistle blew and the arm motion “’For- 
ward’ was given, and line after line moved off towards 2 


woods six hundred meters away, across an open and level 
field covered with grass about six inches high. The grounc 
became covered with a sheet of machine gun bullets from a 


Prussian guard machine gun battalion, and their supporting 


infantry, which was placed to hold (Continued on page 520’ 
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Aftairs and Folks 


the heart of the mountains of western Carolina is 

located one of the many famed hot springs health 

resorts. As the train enters this hitherto isolated 

locality, there was keen interest in the faces of all 

the passengers, and they pushed to the right of the 

train to lonle upon the place where the Germans are interned. 

It has been nearly sixty years since any prisoners of war 
have been held on American soil; a good century, if we say 
foreign prisoners of war. In this beautiful little spot are 
thirty-five hundred German prisoners, taken from twenty-seven 
German ships. The officers of the ships are quartered on one 
side of the road and the sailors on the other. Under the pro- 
visions of the Hague Tribunal, prisoners of war have rights 
that are respected. They are not compelled to work at any- 
thing that will contribute to the military activities of the 
zovernment and have means of communication with their 
friends. 

It seemed almost as tho we had come upon a little village in 
the Black Forest, for here was a miniature windmill in opera- 
tion. Within the high stockades trimmed with barbed wire, 
the dainty little cottages built by the prisoners lend the aspect 
of a toy city. The houses are not for practical purposes and 
seem more like children’s play-houses, altho in some of them 


The indomitable spirit of 
France—‘Quand Meme’’— 
it surmounts all obstacles. 


Here is shown M. Lantier, 
one of the fine artists of 
France, graduate of 
Beaux Arts, painting 

a picture of his captain. 
His studio was one of 
the most hotly contested 
ridges of the front; 

it changed hands many 
times before the French 
finally captured it. 
Falling shells frequently 
disturbed the pose of 
the ‘‘sitter,”’ but the 
portrait was finished 
where it was begun—at 
the front. 


ingenuous stoves have been built. Some are built from drift 
lumber and broken branches of trees. The little Gothic church, 
with its pews and pulpit, is most effectively made from scraps 
of material gathered by the men. It is shingled with tin cans, 
flattened out and nailed on the wood. Among the prisoners are 
many skilled artisans, electricians and carpenters, and they 
just naturally have to build things. 

The guards at the camp are not soldiers in khaki. They are 
the long, lank, keen-eyed sharpshooters from the mountains of 
North Carolina, and there is very little indications of even an 
attempt to escape. There has been some complaint that our 
prisoners are treated too well and are living like lordly magnates. 


The club room is a large building where classes are held in 
elementary and advanced English, also in French, Spanish, 
shorthand and chemistry, so that the hours are not all utilized 
for play. A canteen is operated by the Germans, and the price 
lists indicate how much the average consumer pays to the 
middleman. 

In the camp are many pets—birds, rabbits, dogs and cats—but 
with all these diversions life in the camps is irksome at best, 
and the men call it “barb wire sickness." They eagerly look 
over every scrap of information in the papers concerning the 
progress of the war, impatiently awaiting the time of peace 
when they can return home and shake off the feeling of being 
prisoners of war. 

* 


VERY time I face a delegation of Poster men, | feel that 
I am before one of the most human organizations that 
exist. Rough-and-ready, big-hearted, keen to respond to high 
ideals, quick to resent wrongs, unsurpassed in their patriotism, 
there is something about the cult that carries with it the message 
of the soldiers overseas: “We'll stick.” 
In the Auditorium in Chicago, on one of the hottest days 
of the year, the patriotism of the Poster men was at a fever 


heat. They sang, they shouted, they cried and they laughed, 
with that lack of conventional reserve that indicates emo- 
tion—and the citizenship without emotion is dead indeed. 
The Navy Band played, and the Navy boys sang, and there 
was a response from every heart. Nearly every large city in 
the country was represented, and the organization in its delib- 
erations indicated the cohesive character of the paste that puts 
up the poster to stay. 

With millions of our boys in the armies accustomed to open 
fields and free air, the poster service will have an additional 
appeal to those who have grown to love the outdoors, and 
who knows but that some day we may be reading our news 
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from posters, following the evolution of poster type which is 
already used in some of the newspapers. 

The proceedings of the convention were intensely interesting. 
It was truly a rough-and-tumble fight, for every one took off 
his coat and opened his mind and there was no mincing of 
words. There was the same old holiday greeting, and altho 
they may fight and scrap over details, there is always a fellow- 
ship among poster men that is inspiring. If anyone had any- 
thing to state, he got up and said it. One speaker evidently 
had a grievance against a lithographing firm because they had 
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In charge of battleships operating in foreign waters with the Grand Fleet 


charged a percentage for selling his space and guaranteeing 


his business. This was the signal for a rough-and-tumble 
discussion, but it all seemed one-sided when the customers of 
this concern, unknown even to their own representatives, arose 
and told their story, which was a most glowing tribute to the 
character and standing of the firm. In fact, it indicated how 
little misunderstandings grow into acrimonious discussion, 
for the firm in question had not only rendered service, but its 
work was done in such a way as to commend itself to its cus- 
tomers, than which there is no more solid business foundation. 
The head of this firm is Mr. William Donaldson, whose long 
career and sturdy Scotch integrity has builded a business 
that no argumentative upheaval could shake. 
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NE of the compensations of incessant travel is the 

unexpected meeting with old friends. When | stopped 
at Clinton, lowa, once a great lumber center on the Missis- 
sippi, I met former Congressman G. M. Curtis. Ill health 
compelled him to retire from public life some years ago. His 
record of service during the McKinley and Roosevelt admin- 
istrations is one of which his state and country may well be 
proud. Mr. Curtis is a business man and manufacturer. Out 
in lowa his name is synonymous with the best in woodwork. 
Today he has the largest sash and door factory in the world. 
His products have been vital factors in the beautification of 
American homes; in fact, the industry has invoked the muse 
of no less a poet than Walt Mason. 

There is real fervor and patriotism in Clinton, with its 
beautiful river park constructed from reclaimed soil, which was 
taken out of the river when the channel was being dredged. 
This was secured thru the foresight of Mr. Curtis when in 
Congress. 

* * * » 


DAY with Rear Admiral Hugh Rodman on the flagship 
New York with the Grand Fleet furnished a glimpse of 
one of the real sea dogs of the American Navy. When Admiral 
Beatty suggested that he come and see him, instead of dealing 
in paper reports, Admiral Rodman responded, “I am not 
much of a pamphleteer myself." His quarters might be con- 
sidered a model business office. He has magazines, maps and 
tools ready for work; he never seems to be in a hurry, but 
things are always done. He is known as “Uncle Hugh” to 
most of the commissioned officers, and the Admiralty mess is 
a veritable conference table. He hails from the Blue Grass 
region of Kentucky, and knows just how to tell negro stories. 
His work in connection with the construction of the Panama 
Canal identifies him with the constructive work of the Navy. 
Born in the capital of Kentucky, the year before the Civil 
War, he entered the Naval Academy in "75. Since winning his 
rank as Rear Admiral in 1917, he has commanded four different 
battleship divisions of the Atlantic Fleet. He has a way of 
illustrating his points with a story and is invariably optimistic. 
His enthusiasm in the work of the Grand Fleet was as keen as, 
when junior officer, he first proved himself equal to the respon- 
sibility of an important post. His experiences in charge of the 
Mare Island Navy Yard and at Panama as member of the 
Navy General Board, captain of the Connecticut, the Delaware 
and the New York, constitute a career of unusual activity in 
the annals of the Navy. 
* * x * 


HEREVER I travel, the world around, I hear of the 

Boston City Club. Unique in scope and character, it 
is a social club with a civic purpose, as outlined by Mr. Addi- 
son L. Winship, the civic secretary. Started in a modest way 
with but six hundred members, it now has an enrollment of 
six thousand, with a million-dollar club house financed upon 
debentures without security. : 

Prominent guests of national and international renown are 
entertained at the City Club, where more important questions 
have been discussed by eminent men than any other place in 
the city. This is largely due to the fact that in Mr. Winship 
the Club has a secretary who thoroly comprehends the swift- 
moving activities of the ‘times and keeps abreast of them. 
After the cornerstone of the new clubhouse was laid,.there was 
a dinner known as the “Cornerstone dinner,” which was at- 
tended by Honorable William Howard Taft. Marshal Joffre, 
Viviani, and all of the distinguished visitors from abroad, have 
been entertained at the City Club where they addressed the 
members in the large auditorium. 

As was early characteristic of this club, every member seems 
to know every other member without an introduction, which 
follows the motto of the organization. Men meet and become 
acquainted, and prejudices born of lack of knowledge of each 
other's way are obliterated. Warm friendships result from 
club room acquaintances. 

The club has a central forum for the discussion of all subjects, 
and at the Thursday evening gatherings many distinguished 
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guests from all parts of the world have addressed members on 
timely themes. Club “smokers” or informal luncheons to meet 
notable men who may happen to be in Boston are features 
provided by Mr. Winship, whose reputation as an energetic 


ADDISON L. WINSHIP 


civic secretary extending genuine hospitality to strangers from 
other states and countries, is already nation-wide. 

While the City Club does not formally endorse men and 
measures, it does afford an open forum for the discussion of 
pertinent problems, and in this way, thru its widely-diversified 
membership, crystallizes a forceful and effective sentiment. 
A week in Boston without dining at the City Club would seem 
to be an incomplete week. Thousands of men dine there daily. 

As women are never allowed within the walls of the City 
Club, they naturally organized a Woman's City Club in retalia- 
tion, which has grown proportionately strong. In this men’s 
club, men grow to love men and understand each other. Na- 
tional, state and city officials, clergymen, doctors, college pro- 
fessors, lator leaders, clerks, and many who have comparatively 
small incomes, are members. It is in no sense a rich man’s 
club. and yet you will find men of wealth and moderate means 
here getting together and understanding the joy and value of 
acquaintance. The club is broad in its scope, including all 
religious and racial affiliations, including one hundred and 
eighteen clergymen, a cardinal, rabbi and other ministers. 

The main auditorium holds fifteen hundred. Private dining 
recoms and three floors of sleeping rooms make the club a 
comfortable home. The grill also cares for a large number. 

What impresses me most about the City Club is that there 
is always something doing. There never seems to be a dull 
moment and the occasion that I never can forget is the “Sons 
of Members” dinner. Fathers brought their sons, and the 


auditorium, when President Smith as toastmaster presided over 
the occasion, had the glow of the hearthstone. First the boys 
sang, then the fathers , and then everybody sang. I can think 
of norother occasion that more truly typified the atmosphere 
of the,City Club. 


* * * * 


HE hope of the future lies in having business affairs directed 
by men who have an all-round comprehension of American 
activities. Many friends who have been impressed with the 
unparalleled literature sent out by the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany have asked me if the Francis H. Sisson, vice-president 
of the Guaranty Trust Company, who is making those addresses 
all over the country, is the same Frank Sisson we used to know. 
It has been a matter of great satisfaction to reply, “Yes, that 
is our Frank.” 

Altho he has achieved distinction as vice-president of one 
of the largest trust companies in New York, he still remains 
the same quiet, thoughtful, straight-thinking individual of the 
old days. He was born in Galesburg, Illinois, and came into 
public view from that school of magazinists—Knox College. 
He did post-graduate work at Harvard and went into business 
well equipped for the great task, seeking to become thoroly 
familiar with practical phases of everyday life. His early 
experiences as general manager of an advertising agency gave 
him a foundation experience in publishing, advertising, and 


FRANCIS H. SISSON 


especially in exploitation. He has been publisher and editor 
of daily papers and understands what it is to come in direct 
contact with people thru the printed word. 

As assistant chairman of the railroad executives committee, 
he was able to grasp the big problems of the country and their 
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relation to the people. As director of Montana Farming 
Corporation, he knows about farms. He is a member of nearly 
every club | know of in New York and Washington, but it is in 
speaking and writing on the subjects after the war that his 
work has come into great prominence of late. 


THOMAS W. LAMONT 


The matter sent out by the Guaranty Trust Company might 


be termed a veritable encyclopedia on present day and future 
conditions. Mr. Sisson’s address on “The Promise of Our 
Vision” is a classic. In plain English, he discusses the promise 
of America’s future and insists that without vision the people 
must perish. Fearlessly he dwells upon the question of recon- 
struction among European nations. The great mistake of lean- 
ing on the government for development, he points out as one 
of the fatal mistakes of the past. He reviews possible foreign 
investments after the war and future labor problems, and 
points out how Germany has forced conditions which have 
suddenly converted the American people into the bankers of 
the world. This country alone will be able to supply the mil- 
lions of dollars which future development will require. He also 
shows the unity of plan and purpose among people and govern- 
ment to free business from the shackles of false economy and 
selfish politics—a strong appeal for sanity and wisdom. The 
policy of this government toward smaller nations, dealing with 
them fairly and eliminating the unscrupulous methods of larger 
nations, is reflecting the business policy which has become the 
keynote of American trade and industrial development, to look 
after and consider, first of all, the interests of smaller and strug- 
gling investors and industries in order to make the larger 
development of the country more stable and enduring. 

In his quarters on the top floor of the Guaranty Trust build- 
ing Mr. Sisson is doing an educational work that is far-reaching. 


* * * * 


, VER since | recited “Thanatopsis” in public school, the 

~ New York Evening Post has seemed to me to be one of 
the high landmarks of American journalism. This was, of 
course, chiefly because it was once edited by William Cullen 
Bryant, who became editor in 1829 and continued on the 
paper until his death in 1881. Carl Schurz was editor during 
the ‘80's. The files of the Post are a veritable revelation of the 
contemporaneous history of the country for over a century. 

It is fortunate indeed that a paper with such traditions 
should now come into the hands of Thomas W. Lamont, who, 
at various times in his brilliant career has been actively asso- 


ciated with publishing interests, altho today a member of the 
firm of J. P. Morgan & Company, and identified with many of 
the large industrial and commercial developments of the country 
for ten years past. 

Mr. Lamont is individualistic in his plans and work, and 
while he is the owner of the Evening Post, he has elected Mr. 
T. N. Vail, president of the Telephone Company; Mr. H. S. 
Pritchett, of the Carnegie Foundation; and Mr. Ellery Sedg- 
wick of the Atlantic Monthly, as trustees. Mr. Lamont was a 
reporter on the New York Tribune and always had a strong 
leaning toward the publishing business. His personal interest 
in the Evening Post began when his elder brother, the late 
Hammond Lamont, was managing editor. His belief that the 
Evening Post, with its sound traditions, can be made an insti- 
tution of inestimable value to the public, is evidenced by his 
action in seeking the counsel of such men as he has named, as 
trustees, to give assurance of a just and liberal policy. Under 
the direction of Rollo Ogden, present editor-in-chief, the con- 
duct of the paper will be free from all outside direction or influ- 
ence, both as to the presentation of news and that strong 
editorial opinion and high aims for which the Evening Post has 
been noted since it was launched by William Coleman, a 
Massachusetts lawyer, in 1801. 

Mr. Lamont has rendered a public service in reserving and 
maintaining for the public such a newspaper as the Evening 
Post. Born in Claverack, New York, in 1870, he was educated 
at Phillips Academy and Harvard, leaving the latter schoo! 
in 1892 to become a newspaper reporter. As secretary of the 
Bankers Trust Company, in 1903, he gave a new meaning and 
new significance to banking in relation to the commercial and 
public life of the nation. 
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Whose resignation as Ambassador to the Court of St. James was recently accepted 
by President Wilson 


HE history of the triumphs of American business in the 
last quarter century will not be complete without mention 

of the name of Edward Tasker Howard, whose busy and illus- 
trious career was closed as he dropped off to the final sleep 
while sitting on the porch of his daughter's home in Connecticut 
on a peaceful August day. It was Mr. Howard who, thirty-five 
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years ago, realized the possibilities of advertising the famous 
Waterman pen. 

When he suggested advertising to Mr. Waterman, the latter 
said he did not believe he had the money to advertise, and it 
was E. T. Howard who started the most comprehensive fountain 
pen campaign the world has ever known. He stood by the ship 
as the business developed and grew by leaps and bounds. He 
watched the business as carefully as if it was his own, proving 
an advertising agent in the truest sense of the word. There was 
a touch of sublime eloquence in the tribute which Mr. F. D. 
Waterman paid in his appreciation of the life-long and devoted 
friend who helped to make “Pen Corner” of New York famous 
and realized his vision in the Waterman Ideal. 


* * * * 


OR many years I have been privileged to look in at the 
gatherings of the Rexallites. This is an organization which 
expresses, concretely, the ideal of democracy in getting closer 
together and realizing that to help the other fellow is to help 
yourself. This spirit of kinship was inspired by Mr. Louis K. 
Liggett, originator of the United Drug Company and ‘Rexall.’ 
The drug store has always been looked upon as a place 
of first aid, whether ailments be physical, individual, or 
national. Even the boys overseas, in talking about the home 
town, invariably ask about a particular drug store where they 
were wont to gather. The patriotic work of the Rexall stores 
is, in itself, an inspiring chapter, for wherever they could help, 
they have helped and made good. In all war activities they 
played their part, but it was a real triumph when the record 
was shown of thirteen thousand recruits for the Merchant 
Marine secured thru Rexall stores. 

At the last Rexall convention were the presidents of Rexall 
Clubs from every state in the Union. Colonel Pearce, assistant 
to General Gorgas of the Health Department of the United 
States, was there with pictures and ideas to help on with the 
study of one of the great problems of the social evil. They 
approached the subject in a scientific and practical way, for 
it was realized that here was a strategic point to stop the spread 
of that which was undermining the soldiery of the country. 
The medical record of regiments overseas was startling in its 
revelations of wholesomeness and cleanliness of the American 
troops—a condition unparalleled in the history of military 
organizations. Even so, statistics are startling and reveal what 
work has to be done to protect future generations. With their 
minds concentrated on work of direct service to the country, 
even the recreation hours were fruitful in suggestions as to how 
to meet this and that exigency. 

When the steamship Calvin Austin sailed to Cape Cod, it 
carried, besides the Rexallites, and under the shadow of the 
monument commemorating the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
who first planted representative democracy of world history, 
a crew made up of sailor boys who had arrived, some one week, 
some four weeks before—all waiting to be transferred to active 
service. The Calvin Austin is now a training ship. 

Of course, the crowd gathered on the deck when addressed 
by Mr. Liggett, who began his career as a member of the crew 
on a Great Lakes passenger boat. His address was full of a 
sympathetic and intelligent appreciation of what the American 
lad feels he must do. 

The old Calvin Austin never looked more glorious and spick 
and span in her tourist days. Down we went to the kitchen, 
where the recruits were baking, cooking, washing and painting. 

Many of those Rexall men wore the little service flag of one, 
two, or three stars that indicated that their hearts were ‘‘over 
there.” When one of them, the irrepressible Tommy Breen— 
an Englishman from Ireland, but an American to the core— 
told of his boy of eighteen pleading to enlist, and how he had 
gone with the blessing of his father and mother—it was an 
incident that struck home to every heart. 


* * * * 


ROM laughter to tears and then’ back to laughter again— 
that’s the typical experience of a “Friendly Enemies” 
audience. Starting in Washington, where it won the hearty 
commendation of President Wilson, the play, in its compara- 


tively brief life, has literally taken the country by storm. One 
company, two companies, were not enough—all the large cities 
wanted it at once—so these demands were met by no less than 
eight companies. Sam Bernard and Louis Mann, who created 
the roles of ‘Pfeifer’’ and ‘Block,’ are now playing at the 
Hudson Theatre in New York; another company is at Mr. 
A. H. Woods’ Theatre, Chicago, and another, with Lew Fields 
at its head, is crowding the Plymouth Theatre, Boston. 

And not only because of its pertinency to the present war 
situation is the play popular. It blends well-handled plot and 
excellent characterization with the sort of patriotism which 
doesn't merely wave flags and shout as the soldiers pass by, 
but really does something to aid the country’s cause. 

“Henry Block,” played in Boston by Charles Winninger, is an 
American-German, while his friend, *‘Earl Pfeifer’ (Lew Fields) 
is a German-American. In both cases, love for the country 


FLORENCE MOORE 
He genius for laugh-provoking grimaces and absurd antics is no small factor in her 
success. Well known as a fun-maker in the Winter Garden productions, her latest effort 
has been straight farce. And if anybody can keep a straight face thruout the perform- 
ance of “Parlor, Bedroom and Bath,” it must be because his features are frozen that 
way. This piece played to full houses at the Park Square Theatre, Boston, for many 
weeks, when performances were suspended on account of the theatre being closed during 

the influenza epidemic 


preceding the hyphen is completely submerged in that for the 
one following it. The two friends came to America together, 
and both became wealthy, but Karl persisted in the idea of a 
splendid Germany, and Belgian atrocities piled one upon the 
othes were “‘lies—all lies!’ according to him. The heated dis- 
cussions between these two friends, hinging, of course, always 
upon the difference of opinion anent Germany and the United 
States, are ludicrous in the extreme; and the kiss-and-let’s- 
make-up episodes are characteristic of the good-natured, 
soft-hearted, sentimental German as we used to know him. 
Pfeifer's son William and Block's daughter June are engaged. 
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Unknown to his father, William had spent nine months at 
Plattsburg, when old Karl thought him in college. At the 
denouement, when the boy announces that he sails for France 
on the morrow, and urges June to marry him before he leaves, 
the angry father disowns him and refuses to bid him good-bye. 

With the news of the sinking of the transport, which, the 
arch-spy informs Pfeifer, was paid for with the money con- 
tributed by the latter, ostensibly to change the “prejudice 
against German-Americans,’’ the old man turns from his former 
beliefs and sees the situation in its true light. He is then as 
strongly pro-American as he was formerly pro-German. 

But with Block's help, he manages to turn the spy over to 
the Department of Justice, and the triumph is complete when 
the son appears on the scene, having been saved from drowning 
by the timely appearance of a U. S. destroyer 

Entirely free from any theatricalism or striving for effect, the 
play runs its course, the home atmosphere being strengthened 
by the character of Marie Pfeifer, the mother, done by Marie 
Richard. The simplicity of this home-loving and home-making 
woman has a charm all its own. 

It would be difficult to imagine a more real ‘Karl Pfeifer’ 
than that of Mr. Fields, and Charles Winninger’s ‘Henry 
Block"’ was no less convincing. Never overplaying, always in 
character, these two gentlemen are, to use an ancient phrase, 
“the whole show.”’ 

It is a play which brings a patriotic thrill to both young and 
old; a splendid presentation of the American of German 
descent; the American who is loyal to the country of his 
adoption, of whom, fortunately, there are many such in the 
United States today. 


A TENSE MOMENT IN “FRIENDLY ENEMIES” 
Charles Winninger and Lew Fields as Henry Black and Karl Pfeiffer, respectively 


N a hot August night | passed a theater sign on upper 
Broadway reading “Keep Her Smiling.” There was a 
crowd about the door and the very suggestion of the title of 
the play was reflected in the faces of the people crowding about 
the box office—the brave young swain kept ‘er smiling, even 
when turned away with “nothing left but box seats.” They 


had not yet?caught the philosophy of Henry as to the “‘lash 
to spur on” or the magic of Polly's extravagance. 

The people familiar with Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Drew in the 
films were keen to see their favorites face to face—so it was a 
real reception to this popular pair on Broadway. 

Mr. Tully has a master touch in certain directions, and it is 
usually the right direction. When he had the play completed, 
the actor he had chosen for the leading part was not available. 
It looked as if{the piece,would fail without these particular 


MR. AND MRS. SIDNEY DREW 
These popular film stars have returned to the stage this season in “‘Keep Her Smiling” 


people planned in the production. In despair, Mr. Tully saw 
the picture of Henry and Polly again, and the inspiration came, 
“Why not Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Drew?’ They seemed to have 
been born for the parts. “No use,”’ said the pessimistic friend, 
“they are tied up with picture contracts, and too much money 
in that to even tempt them back to the footlights again. Be- 
sides, it’s the wrong way, from pictures to footlights; it’s the 
other way up the ladder of fortune and down the ladder of 
fame, whichever way you want it.” 

Because he believes in trying, Mr. Tully found Mr. and 
Mrs. Drew had just finished their motion picture contracts 
and were tired of the work. The table was covered with 
tempting contracts, but when the play was read, its appeal 
was too strong. The name “Henry” was magic, the “Gilda” 
was changed to “Polly,” and there you have it. Mrs. Drew 
is from Missouri, and has given many a scenario that magic 
touch that marked its success. She threw herself into the art 
with which the Drew family has been associated for a hundred 
and twenty-eight years. 

When I met Sidney Drew behind the scenes after a per- 
formance when it seemed as if the audience was particularly 
appreciative and demonstrative, he asked: : 

“Did you see my boy in France?” 

I knew how the father’s heart longed for some word of that 
young and handsome American hero of the Escadrille, who had 
fallen behind the German lines. . 

“Yes, he is the last of the Drews, but what glory he gives the 
name,” said the father with a light in his eye that had the fire 
of American spirit. 

As to the play, there are no great high points or strident 
climaxes; it runs on as smoothly as Henry's disposition—with 
here and there a touch of pathos. It ends all too soon—it 
just drifts on without even giving the feeling that the play is 
divided into conventional acts—it is all (Continued on page 518) 
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TRAINING DETACHMENT IN MILITARY DRILL FORMATION AT WENTWORTH INSTITUTE, BOSTON 


Technical Knowledge plus Military Training 


Work of the Training Detachments in Educational Institutions of the United States 


By WILLIAM EDWARD ROSS 


E mobilization of an army as large and powerful 

as that of America’s, has many ramifications. In 

fact, so many and varied are the different oper- 

ations, that to treat them all in one article would 

be impossible. Several months ago, by War De- 
partment order, there was established a Committee on Educa- 
tion and Special Training. This committee was organized 
for the purpose of co-operating with the Government in the 
task of mobilizing the civilian schools of the country so that 
their equipment might be utilized in the training of soldiers 
for specialized lines. Lieutenant-Colonel Robert I. Rees, 
of the General Staff's Corps was nominated chairman, and 
prominent members of the Army, as well as representatives 
of the leading colleges, were made members of the regular and 
advisory boards. 

On March, 1918, the first twenty schools were accepted as 
vocational training centers for soldiers. In April, eighteen 
more were selected and in May, thirty-seven. At this time 
there are one hundred and forty-seven schools where training 
detachments are located, so that the men may receive instruc- 
tion in vocations essential to the war. They are being trained 
in courses lasting two months, at the approximate rate of 


DELICATE PIECE OF WORK FOR AUTOMOBILE MECHANICS’ CLASS 
ON PRECISION MEASUREMENT AT WENTWORTH 


fifty thousand students at a time. Twenty-five thousand 
had completed instruction in July, 1918, and the program 
provides for training two hundred and twenty thousand more 
before June, 1919. 


These student-soldiers have been procured mainly by the 
process of voluntary induction, under the selective service 
act; the custom being to send a call from the Provost Marshall 
General for a certain quota for a specified vocation. If the 
quota is filled by voluntary induction, there is no need to draft 
registrants. Draftees select this training on account of their 
individual qualifications. Application for admittance to a 
training school is made by the men to their local board, who, 


WENTWORTH’S GUN ROOM 


These soldier-mechanics learn not only the use of firearms, but construct them as well 


on an induction call by the Adjutant General of their respective 
states, select their quota from the applicants. To be admitted, 
a draftee must have at least a grammar school education and 
an aptitude for mechanical work. Many men who enter the 
training detachments are high-school graduates, some have 
college educations, and a certain percentage are men of 
means, many of whom have filled responsible positions in the 
business world. 

The training detachment soldiers are known as the “'fight- 
ing mechanics,’ and at this time are receiving instruction in 
auto driving and repair work, bench wood-work, general 
carpentry, electrical communication, blacksmithing, gas engine 
work, machine work, sheet metal work, and electrical work. 
Other courses will be added as the needs of the Army show 
their requirements. Naturally, with the time of instruction 
limited to two months, only the underlying principles can be 
taught. Practical demonstration is given rather than theory. 
In many sections of the country, actual contracts for the 





construction of a building, including the wiring and plumbing, 
have been given to the training detachments. 

After the completion of their course, the ‘fighting mechanics” 
are distributed thruout the organization where they will be 
of most benefit. 

Many of the auto drivers and mechanics have been assigned 
to the Quartermaster Corps and to Artillery. The majority 
trained in electrical communication are sent to the Signal 
Corps and Artillery. The Detachments are constantly observed 
for the development of likely officer material. 

There are thirteen Detachments of colored soldiers in tech- 
nical schools, and many instructors in their reports from these 
institutions make special mention of the enthusiasm shown by 
the colored soldier in learning a trade. Many of these men 
had never received instruction which would fit them for any 
definite vocation. 

Some Detachments are located at universities, others at 
colleges, some at technical schools and in many instances the 
equipment of the school system is put at the service of the 
Government by the Board of Education in a city. In Indian- 
apolis the Chamber of Commerce offered to provide an instruc- 
tion staff if assigned a Detachment. Four schools were opened 
and twenty-five hundred soldiers were sent to Indianapolis. 
The State School for the Deaf, an entire hotel, a factory build- 
ing, two high schools and the state fair grounds were taken 
over in the solution of the housing problem. 

At Buffalo eleven hundred men are ‘being taken care of by 
the Board of Education in four schools. At the University 
of Kentucky there are four hundred soldiers, and the following 
excerpt from a report shows the way the schools have met the 
problems of housing and feeding these units of the Army: 


The Fair Grounds, the property of the Kentucky Trotting Horse 
Breeders Association, were placed at the disposal of the University. 
Two hundred men were quartered in the betting shed and grand 
stand. Two hundred men were placed in the exposition building of 
the association. The drill grounds were on the large plaza back of the 
grand stand. The dining room and Y. M. C. A. room and the post 
exchange were in the grand stand building. A special kitchen was 
constructed near the grand stand. Two permanent buildings on the 
grounds were used for officers quarters. The camp was designated 
Camp Buell. The walk from the camp to the University took fifteen 
minutes, and this distance proved a valuable aid in the training of 
the men in their military marching. All the buildings of the Uni- 
versity were placed at the disposal of the soldiers. Special lectures 
were provided in the chapel of the main building for them. The 
University library was kept open. The gymnasium was the center 
of social functions. The people of Lexington provided almost weekly 
some form of entertainment for the men in training—dances, recep- 
tions, moving pictures and swimming parties, and lawn fetes comprised 
some of the diversions for Friday nights and Saturday afternoons. 


The men are mechanics, but they are also soldiers receiving 
military instruction on the same basis as their brothers in the 
cantonments. They .are trained thruout the entire course, 
they are inculcated with the idea that in an emergency, when 
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called upon to make use of this military knowledge, they will 
be able to do so in field service, as soldiers under fire. 

The development of the individual in these courses has 
been a matter of great interest to instructors. In the offices 
of the Educational Director at Washington is a showcase 
in which are rapidly collecting evidences of the enthusiasm of 
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CLASS IN CARPENTRY AT WENTWORTH 
Building an addition to the Institute group for accommodation of the school’s 
increased activities 


soldiers for the work. There are automobile parts made by 
bank clerks after five weeks of instruction, and tin dishes and 
cups made by farm laborers after a brief period of work in the 
sheet metal shops. 

The vocational soldiers have had a privilege extended to 
them beyond that of the soldiers in the camps in that they 
have been permitted to ask war questions with the assurance 
that they would be answered. This work has developed into a 
“War Aims Course,’ conducted under Frank Aydelotte of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology at Boston, now with 
the Committee at Washington. More than two hundred 
instructors are delivering lectures and conducting “round 
tables’ dealing with the history, causes, and conduct of the 
war. 

At Washington there are forty thousand of those questions 
which are being tabulated with the purpose of finding out just 
what it is that the average soldier wants to know. At Went- 
worth Institute where the first War Aims Course was’ con- 
ducted, one “fighting mechanic” wrote this comment: 

What we have learned I believe makes us realize that we have 


been especially fortunate to live in a free country like America and 
make us proud to fight for her. 
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A DETACHMENT OF SOLDIER-MECHANICS GROUPED 
Captain Warfield, commanding for the Army, is seated in the center of the 
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In fact, the two hundred and fifty papers in answer to the 
questions which were turned in by the students at Wentworth 
Institute, emphasized the fact that, prior to receiving the 
lectures, the men did not know much about the causés-oef. the 
war or the reasons this country went into it. Since taking 
the course, they have learned why they are fighting, and there 
is no doubt that the genuine interest evinced by the men in 
their studies has enhanced the morale and made them keener 
to become good soldiers. ; ‘ wn 

In selecting schools for vocational work none were found 
better equipped than Wentworth Institute, long famous as one 
of America’s leading vocational institutions, which gives it the 
distinction of being a pioneer in the field of accepting training 
detachments for special courses. The educational training 
received. by the men is exclusively under the control of the 
Institute authorities, while, on the other hand, the commanding 
officer of the detachment is responsible for quarters, sanitation 
and discipline. There is, however, a spirit of co-operation 
between the civilian and military authorities, which speaks well 
for the men in charge of the work. ; 

Thomas W. Warfield, Captain, Infantry, commanding 
Wentworth Institute United States Army Training Detach- 
ment, is a man of splendid ability and recognized worth. 
Prior to America’s entry into the war, he was auditor for the 


MAKING MACHINE PARTS AT WENTWORTH 


Cortez Oil Corporation at Tampico, Mexico. Immediately 
after the necessity for trained officers became paramount, he 
entered Plattsburg, graduated from Class 2, R. O. T. C., 1917, 
and was sent to Camp Meade, Maryland, 315th Engineers, 
whence he was transferred to Wentworth Institute. The 
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avidity with which this former business man grasps the 
problems of America’s military needs, is an example of what 
may be expected from the American business man in times of 
necessity. 

Frederick E. Dobbs, supervisor of vocational training at 
Wentworth, has been connected with that Institution since 
August, 1911, during which time he has‘ been instructor in 
plumbing, foundry work, estimating, mathematics, steam 
laboratory work and mechanics, as well as filling the position 
of purchasing agent, to which was added the duties of registrar 


AT A BUFFALO (NEW YORK) SCHOOL FOR “FIGHTING MECHANICS” 
These members of a Training Detachment at the Elm Vocational School are 
hoisting the motor from a car of the Department of Education 


of the night school. These many years of experience gave to 


the Government the services of a trained, analytical, practical 


mind; one quick to grasp the needs of the Training Detachment. 
To the work of Supervisor Dobbs, as well as of Captain Warfield 
—each of whom is supreme in his own department, but each 
department dove-tailed so closely as to work as one—is due the 
fact that Wentworth, amongst the many good vocational 
schools where training detachments are located, stands out 
pre-eminent. 

While it is preferred that draftees have mechanical aptitude 
or experience, it is not absolutely required for entree to a 
Training Detachment, provided the intelligence of the aspirant 
is of that order which is quick to grasp new ideas. In fact, the 
average of intelligence at Wentworth Institute and other 
vocational schools is higher than that of a cantonment, due to 
the fact that it is mental ability, plus good bodies, rather than 
the latter alone, which qualifies a man for these courses. This 





high order of intelligence makes for efficiency, especially so 
when it is understood that discipline is the keynote of the school. 
thus giving to a trained mind the ability to command a trained 


PROPELLER-MAKERS IN A ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOL 
Because the wood suffers less strain when equal amounts are removed from each end 
simultaneously, propeller-makers work in pairs. The propellers must fit all templets per- 
fectly before testing for balance is permitted. The propeller in the foreground is nearing 
' completion 


body. That this is so, is due to the close co-ordination of 
military and school authorities. 

The men are quartered and fed at the Institute, and parallel 
and co-ordinated with their vocational training is the military 
training, where they receive instructions in the school of the 
soldier, squad and battalion formations. The men are trained 
into the spirit of the soldier from inception of their admission, 
and are subject to military discipline, army regulations, and the 
articles of war. Emphasis is to be laid here on the fact that 
while these men are receiving mechanical training, our Army 
is made up of soldiers, not mechanics, and are known only as 
soldiers with mechanical experience thruout their service. 


FRACTOR-DRIVING AT MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

[he personnel work of the Army, as evidenced by the work 
at the Institute, is wonderful. The Training Detachments 
have justified themselves. From the vocational department 
at Wentworth, three students have been detailed to further 
vocational work at Washington: three officers from the training 
department were likewise cetailed at Washington, among 
whom was William H. Timbie, who had teen detailed to the 
work of finding out the needs of the Army and co-relating it into 
instruction parers to be used in guiding the men. It was at 
Wentworth that the course of ‘war aims” lectures was started. 
The students at the Institute put in six hours and twenty-five 
minutes a day in the vocational shops; three and one-quarter 
hours receiving military training, besides’ which they are 
encouraged to study intensively that they may secure the 
utmost benefit to be derived from the two-months course. 





While Wentworth Institute is primarily devoted to the Army, 
it is of interest to note that it has also a small naval detail 
taking a course in marine engineering. 

When a man leaves a Training Detachment, he receives a 
school training certificate, containing recommendations of a 
military nature, which he gives to the commanding officer of 
the department to which he is assigned. While a course in a 
Detachment does not necessarily mean promotion, it is of great 
value as an aid thereto. Because of the varied special training 
received, their aptitude as officers is much greater, and their 
chances for promotion better because of this. 

In connection with the Training Detachments, there will be 
established at Wentworth what is known as a Student Army 
Training School. These students must have collegiate stand- 
ing, and over four hundred and fifty of them will enter the 
regular classes of the Institute this fall. All over eighteen 
and physicially fit for military service, will be inducted into 
the Student Army Training School, where they will receive 
military drill while following their studies, and draw a private’s 
pay. They will be allowed to finish their education at the 
special institutes designated by the War Department, instead 
of their regular colleges, thus completing their collegiat: 


NEW TUNNEL STARTED BY SECOND TRAINING DETACHMENT 
AT THE MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINES 


courses while receiving military instruction. The possibilities 
opened to these young men are of great value to them. Upon 
graduation, and passing a satisfactory examination, they may be 
assigned to the Central Officers’ Training School, Non-com- 
missioned Officers’ School, School for Quartermaster Officers and 
the Signal Corps School. 

There is much misunderstanding and false criticism at this 
time among many members of the uninformed civilian popula- 
tion, that the men in the Army and Navy are receiving the fat 
of the land, while civilians must practice rigid economy. | 
would not say that such a condition, if it should exist, is unjust. 
considering that these men are sacrificing their all, but the 
supposition is entirely without foundation. At Wentworth 
Institute, for instance, the men are (Continued on page 523) 
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QUEBEC FROM THE RIVER 


The Quebec of Today 


A City of Contrasts, Its Industrial Importance Vies With Its Historic Interest 


By WILLIAM I. COLE 


the ordinary tourist Quebec is little else than the 

picturesque setting, with a distinct foreign air, of 

certain historical events, and the site of a great 

hotel. But were it this and nothing more, it would 

still be well worth a visit. In fact, its superb situ- 

ation and quaint characteristics, its historical associations, 

to say nothing of its huge hotel, either of them alone consti- 

tuting sufficient reason why every sight-seer, let alone every 

student of history who enters Canada, should include this 
city of the lower St. Lawrence in his itinerary. 

But let the visitor remain here long enough, and let him not 
restrict his attention too much to the Citadel, the Plains of 
Abraham, or Sous le Cap, or to who's who or what's what at 
the hotel, he can hardly fail to discover that there is a Quebec 
of the present as well as a Quebec of the past, that the Plains 
of Abraham, the ramparts, and the coves are a part of the 
scenic and historic investiture not only of old Quebec but of a 
thriving, and in some respects, modern city, with a population 
exceeding one hundred thousand. 

This is merely another way of saying that the history of 
Quebec did not end with the dying exclamation of Wolfe, 
“| die content,” when assured by the little group gathered 
about him on the battle field that the enemy had been put to 
flight, or, later, with the fall of Montgomery, an event apt 
to take on an exaggerated importance in the eyes of the casual 
visitor because of the conspicuously displayed tablet marking 
the spot of its occurrence. 

The Quebec of the past was first of all a military stronghold 
because of its natural advantages for defense, which early won 
for it the name of the “Gibraltar of America’’; the Quebec of 
today, whatever may be its military importance, is above all 
else an industrial and commercial city. 

Until recently the manufacture of rifles was carried on here 
quite extensively, but owing to the adoption for the Canadian 
army of a different type of rifle from that made here, the works 
were closed. They- are about to be reopened, however, by 
another company for the turning out of pistols for the United 
States Government. Thus an industry that would seem to be 
peculiarly in keeping with the martial traditions of the place 
will be continued, and probably on an enlarged scale. 

Of greater extent than this production of the weapons of 
Mars is the production here of what might be called in the 
way of contrast the weapons of Venus, altho weapons of the 
particular sort referred to are conspicuously absent from all 
representations of the goddess of love which have come down 
to us. Two large establishments are engaged in the manu- 
facture of corsets, one of them reputed to be the best organized 
and equipped factory of any kind in the Dominion, employing 
no less than seventeen hundred people, and having branches 
in Montreal, Toronto, and elsewhere. What the total annual 


output from both establishments must be, is left to the 
imagination of the reader. 

But the leading industry of the city, with the possible ex- 
ception of the various branches of wood-working, is the making 
of boots and shoes. This industry might be likened, to continue 
mythological references, to the “furnishing forth” of Mercury, 
for was not the messenger of the gods especially dependent 
upon his footwear? An even dozen factories, some of them 
of considerable size, are devoted to this industry with a com- 
bined production which makes Quebec the principal center of 
the manufacture of boots and shoes in the Dominion. 

The two “natural” industries of the city are wood-working 
in all its branches, including ship building (altho this branch 
is relatively unimportant), and the manufacture of furs. Both 
of these have been going on here for many years, and altho 
they have attained considerable dimensions, are capable of 
almost unlimited development. 

Shipping, alas, has almost wholly disappeared from the 
port of Quebec, a port which can look back to the time when 
it was practically without a rival along the St. Lawrence, and 
whose extensive docks and basins, whose grain elevators with 
a capacity of one million bushels, and whose immense immigra- 
tion building, all now deserted, speak of former and not remote 
scenes of great activity. The heyday of its prosperity, to be 
sure, began to wane a generation or two ago, in fact with the 
passing of the wooden vessel; but its present abandonment by 
all except the smaller craft is of very recent date. Indeed, 
within a comparatively few months ocean liner and two-masted 
schooner were touching elbows here, so to speak, and the whole 
water front presented an animated spectacle. The change came 
suddenly and completely, when, as a consequence of the war, 
the Federal Government having taken practically all available 
vessels for its own uses, selected Montreal as its sole receiving 
and clearing port on the St. Lawrence. 

How much of its former shipping Quebec will be able to regain 
after the war is problematical; but that it will regain a very 
considerable portion there can be no reasonable doubt in view 
of its superb situation and extensive equipment for water 
traffic both inland and seaward. However, Montreal must 
continue to be its formidable rival as a port, situated as it is 
farther up the river and, on account of the recent deepening 
of the intervening channel, now readily reached by the largest 
ocean liners, and possessing far greater railroad facilities. 

But is Quebec ““down-hearted” by this doubtful outlook as 
to its port? If it is, the effect has not shown itself in any 
diminution of business enterprise. The Board of Trade, 
a well organized and progressive body, has instituted and is 
vigorously promoting a movement for a trade commissioner, 
not only to bring in new industries, making two industries grow 
where one grew before, as it were, but to connect more directly 





and economically producer and consumer. Why, for instance, 
as has sometimes been the case, should shoes made in Quebec 
and finally sold in Quebec reach the local dealer by the way of 
Montreal with the price increased by the cost of so much 
unnecessary transportation? Already a commissioner of the 
kind is on the horizon, the substantial nucleus of the necessary 
fund having been secured. 


JOHN T. ROSS 
President of the Board of Governors, Jeffrey Hale’s Hospital 


Whatever setback the almost total loss of its shipping, tempor- 
arily, at least, has given Quebec, may be offset in some measure, 
in the course of time, by the new bridge across the St. Lawrence, 
a*few miles above the city. This will make it possible for no 
less than four important railroads to send their trains directly 
to Quebec instead of sending them to Levis on the opposite 
bank of the river, as at present, from which passengers and 
freight are transferred to the city by ferry. With the removal 
of the stations to Quebec an immediate gain in transporation 
facilities would be effected, and perhaps a development in yards 
and tracks would follow 

The tragic incidents in connection with the construction of 
this bridge—the central span having fallen twice while in the 
process of being raised into position, each time with a loss of 
life—are still fresh in the public mind. But as it stands com- 
pleted today with a total length of 3,240 feet, a single span 
1,800 feet long, ninety feet longer than any single span of the 
famous bridge over the frith of Forth, a suspended span of 640 
feet and a height of 163 feet above the highest reach of the 


tide, the bridge is one of the most remarkable feats in the history 
of civil engineering. 

The military importance of Quebec is not only subordinate 
to its industrial and commercial importance, but is far less than 
what it was once. In fact, the city has little more than an 
historical interest from the military point of view. The 
artillery and airplanes of today would make child's play of 
the demolition of its strongest defenses, and military tactics 
have so far changed since its fortifications were built that now 
no self-respecting enemy in attacking the Citadel, for instance, 
would think for a moment of keeping to the carefully prepared 
sunken zig-zag approach where he would be exposed to the fire 
of concealed defenders from slits in the walls on either side! 
For many years the real defenses of the city and of this part 
of the river have been on the opposite shore, and since the present 
war began these have been supplemented by other forts with 
modern armament farther down stream. But a garrison con- 
tinues to be maintained at the Citadel, and this fact, together 
with the midday and “curfew” guns still fired there—heard 
round the city if not round the world—give a certain martial 
character to the place. 

As the capital of the Province and a good-sized active city, 
Quebec retains much of the political prestige which it enjoyed 


Oo. W. BEDARD 
President of the Board of Trade of Quebec 


when it was the Capital of Canada, before the present federation 
of the various divisions of British North America. The parlia- 
ment buildings and Spencer Wood, the official residence of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, are conspicuous among “the points cf 
interest’ of the city. What tourist has not driven out to 
Spencer Wood probably in a caléche, that curious survival of 
old Quebec crudely suggesting the jinrickshaw of the Orient 
with the exception that a.horse is substituted for a man as the 
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motive-power? Here he sees not only where the Governor 
of the Province resides, but, if he takes the trouble to walk a 
short distance thru the grounds, the cove up which Wolfe led 
his men to the battle on the Plains of Abraham. The Governor- 
General occasionally spends a few weeks or months at the 
Citadel, where he is lodged quite grandly, and without doubt, 
comfortably. Altogether Quebec is in a way a second capital 
of the Dominion. 

Quebec is probably the most completely churched, and, in 
general, the best looked after religiously, of any city of its size 
anywhere. Fully nine-tenths of its population being French 
Canadian, Roman Catholicism is, of course, overwhelmingly 
the prevailing form of faith. A score and more Roman Catholic 
orders, male and female, have taken deep root here and become, 
one and all, plants of a vigorous growth as their manifold 
fruits in religious, charitable, and educational institutions bear 
abundant witness. Nearly one thousand nuns find shelter in 
the convents or are connected with other institutions as charity 
visitors, nurses, or teachers. The coming of the oldest of 
these orders was practically coincident with the founding of 
the city, that of the newest is well within the memory of the 
present generation. In fact, the most recent of these have 
appeared since the disbanding of the religious orders in France, 
and as a consequence of that act by the French Government. 

Adherents of these various orders—Jesuit, Recollet, Domini- 
can, Franciscan, Redemptorist, Trappist, to mention a few of 
the long list—confront one on every hand. With their foreign 
faces, for the most part, and strange garb—the members of 
each Order distinguished by some peculiarity in dress or appear- 
ance—they contribute quaint interest and picturesqueness to 
the streets and impart a certain old-world atmosphere to the 
entire city. Now and then another sort of glimpse may be 
had of them, as for example, that of a group of nuns in the 
field back of their convent busily engaged in swinging scythes 
and raking and pitching the newly mown grass, doing their 
work with apparent zest and enjoyment, and suggesting to the 
observer that a number of huge blackbirds have, for the moment, 
abandoned taking no thought for the morrow and turned their 
attention to gathering into barns. Apparently conventual 
life has its blither side! 

The numerous churches give audible evidence of their 
presence by their bells, which may be heard ringing at almost 
every hour of the day or night, sometimes in a great clangorous 
chorus. Such almost incessant ringing, unrestricted apparently 
to any particular day or days, raises the query in the mind of 
the stranger whether every day here is not a sort of super- 
Sunday and church-going, if not the sole business, the main 
business of a considerable part of the population. Indeed, 
it would seem to him not inappropriate to term Quebec “The 
City of Perpetual Worship.” 

Nor is philanthrophy, “the manward side of religion,” lacking 
in any of its well recognized forms. Among the philanthropic 
organizations, aside from those connected directly with the 
churches or other religious institutions, the Jeffrey Hale's 
Hospital holds a conspicuous place. With its well placed and 
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attractive group of buildings in the midst of spacious grounds, 
and its modern equipment thruout, it is second to no hospital of 
its size and character anywhere. Indeed, thru the munificence 
of some of its donors, certain of its furnishings approach so 
closely to luxuriousness that in respect to these it might be said 
to be unique among public hospitals. About one thousand 
indoor patients and half as many again outdoor patients are 
treated here in a year. 

The deserted waterfront has been spoken of as an evidence 
of the war. There are many other evidences of it here, altho 
of quite another sort, the most conspicuous of which are the 
military training camps, one within the city and another, a 
very much larger one, several miles outside at Valcartier. 
The latter, which has accommodations for between thirty and 
forty thousand men, was the sole training camp in the Dominion 
during the first year or two of the war. Since then several 
other camps of the kind have been opened, and the number 
of men in training at Valcartier is now comparatively small. 

Altho these two sites were, of course, selected strictly for 
utilitarian reasons, it seems peculiarly fitting that they should 
be in or near Quebec; for who can say what subtle, altho none 
the less real influences the traditions of the region may exert 
on the men in training here. Perhaps something of the spirit 
of Wolfe and Montcalm, and the other men whose heroic deeds 
these scenes have witnessed, will find fresh expression in them. 

Nor are less tangible signs of the war lacking. To help the 
soldiers here and abroad and the families dependent upon 
them, several special organizations have been formed, as for 
example the Khaki Clubs, which maintain social and recreation 
centers for enlisted men after the pattern of the army canteen, 
and organizations previously in existence have taken on new 
life and enlarged the scope of their activities—branches of the 
Red Cross, whose work is restricted to caring for wounded 
men, wherever these may be; of the National Service Club, 
which undertakes to entertain-soldiers in various ways, of the 
Daughters of the Empire and the Soldiers’ Wives League, 
both of which have set themselves the task of looking after 
the families of soldiers—the list might be extended. 

The foremost of the Khaki Clubs occupies a large building 
centrally situated, which was formerly a tobacco factory, but 
has been adapted, somewhat roughly, to be sure, to its present 
uses. Here are reading, writing, and recreation rooms, a 
dormitory with twenty-six beds and a restaurant where ex- 
cellent food may be had at most moderate prices. As an index 
of the popularity of the place it may be stated that between 
three and six hundred regular meals are served in the restaurant 
every day besides special orders, with perhaps as many more, of 
which no account is kept; and that the number of names in 
the registration book, altho registering is optional, runs well 
into the thousands. A pathetic interest attaches to this bulky 
volume inasmuch as under so many of the names has been 
written by a later hand, usually that of some comrade, the 
word “‘killed”’ or ‘died’ together with place and date of death. 
Altho a charge is made for food and beds, the receipts from 


those sources by no means equal the (Continued on page 519) 
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to the absent one. 


24 School Street, Boston 
179 St. James Street, Montreal 








N these days of action and efficiency the 
fountain pen has become a necessary con- 
venience to persons in every walk of life. The 
task of letter-writing becomes a pleasure with 
a smooth and steady-writing Waterman’s Ideal, 
the recognized standard of fountain pens. 
Thoughts flow freely under its magic impulse 
and you quickly appreciate the many advan- 
tages derived from its use. 


Write long, cheerful letters to your boy in the service. 
A letter from home is a source of inspiration and courage 


Encourage him to write by sending a Waterman's Ideal. 
You will be well repaid with letters that will be kept 
among your priceless treasures. 


But whether for yourself or others 
get the best—a Waterman’s Ideal 


Sold ‘at leading Retail Stores 


$2.50 and up. Folder on request. 


L. E. Waterman Co., 191 Broadway, New York City 


115 8. Clark Street, Chicago (temporary) 
6 Rue Monsigny, Paris 


17 Stockton Street, San Francisco 
41 Kingsway, London, W. C. 














“Bois de la Brigade de 
Marines 


then kept moving, crawling, forward until they 
died! 

There was need of ammunition. Bouresches 
and Torcy had been captured, but the ground 
must be held. Out of Torcy a small truck, 
loaded with shrapnel, with machine-gun ammu- 
nition, with flares and the vitals of war, started 
with volunteers who might never return. The 
roads were shell-swept. The ‘“‘hell-by-heavies”’ 
were burying themselves all about them, but 
the little truck, outlined in the vari-colored lights 
of the enemy flares, still plugged doggedly 
onward. 

To Bouresches and back, then back again— 
and back once more. Thirty-six hours it held 
the road, while Lieutenant William B. Moore 
and his little band of volunteers dodged death 
a thousand times, yet never wavered. Thirty-six 
hours, while fragments of shells struck the little 
truck fourteen times, and all but wrecked jt, 
thirty-six hours while the doors of death yawned 
with every flaring discharge of the enemy guns— 
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thirty-six hours on the road to victory, at last 
to see the goal! For Bouresches was held. The 
little truck had done its duty. And the United 
States Marines had won again! 

Such was the story day after day. Gaining a 
little with each hour, enlarging the wedges that 
were being driven steadily into the enemy lines, 
the United States Marines drove on and on. 
Germany looked again into the distance. But 
the spires of Paris had faded. The bright lights 
still shone, it is true—but they were mocking, 
taunting. The “‘beast’’ had failed, the prey had 
been protected. And Germany was started upon 
the disintegration that must steadily increase 
now until the end. 

As for the Marines—fourteen days from the 
beginning of their game with death, they started 
to their rest billets in the rear. Companies there 
were with only a corporal left to command. 
Battalions had dwindled to from thirteen hun- 
dred and fifty to three and four hundred men. 
But for every one dead of the United -States 
Marines, there were five—and even more—of 
the Hun, who never would lift a rifle again. A 
new unit’ had come into the roster of those “to 
be worshipped by the French. A new wood had 


come into being to take the place of the Bois & 
Belleau. And a new thrill had come to a proud 
America, a thrill that will grow with the years 
a thrill that will never fail at the mention o 


| the name: 


The United States Marine! 
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one act ingenuously blended. The expression on 
the faces of the audience observed from “‘Box B” 
was a study. Everyone seemed drawn to the 
play and the rollicking ripples of laughter were 


_ deeper than a slap-stick or vaudeville cackle. 


It was humor immersed with smiles that per. 
meated the whole system. It may bring down 
the imprecations of my friend Belasco, but the 
move from motion pictures to legitimate is an 
evolution of the dramatic art worth watching. 
The importance of the facial expression devel- 
oped by the screen, as well as the voice and the 
gesture, have come back to its own. 

Yes, I will confess, Sidney and Mrs. Drew can 
count on me to attend their party whenever there 
is the slightest indication of invitation as to date 
and location. 


People it Pays to Know 
Continued from page 501 


held there—which tells the purpose for which it 
was built. Selph was assisted by patriotic 
citizens of Saint Louis and an organization of 


| patriotic women, of which Mrs. Neil A. Mc Millan 
| and Mrs. Louis J. Brooks are at the head. A 


regular program is rendered daily, continuing 
from twelve o’clock noon until one o'clock 


| p.m. The postmaster often presides and intro- 


duces the speakers and entertainers and closes 
the program, many times, with an address him- 
self, and always with an exhortation to the 
audience, consisting of thousands of people, to 
buy War Savings Stamps, and calling upon the 
great audience to support President Woodrow 
Wilson from start to finish, resulting in the sale 


| of these Stamps to the amount of almost a million 


dollars in the past sixty days. 

During his speech-making campaign, Post- 
master Selph has sold and secured pledges for 
Thrift and War Savings Stamps amounting to 


| millions of dollars, and directly aided many 


| counties in oversubscribing their quota. 


He has 
received urgent invitations to visit and deliver 
patriotic addresses all over the United States 


| Tennessee, Colorado, New York, Ohio, Georgia, 
| Kentucky, Kansas, California, Michigan, Texas, 
| and his birthplace, Richmond, Virginia, have 


| 
| 
| 
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sent out calls for him, but the multiplicity of 
his duties of an official character have rendered 
acceptance impossible, altho he says he hopes 
some day he can answer them all, for, as a result 
of his close attention to the operation of the local 
Postal Service, the Saint Louis Post Office has 
become known far and wide for its efficiency and 
its discipline, and his suggestions and methods 
are studied and adopted, to a generous degree, 
in many cities. His management along the lines 
of developing man power has been humane and 
profitable to the employees. He believes in 
paying Postal Employees the maximum wage for 
maximum efficiency. He firmly practices the 
principles of the ‘Burleson Business System” of 
handling the mails and directing the Post Office. 
This Western Captain of Industry has con- 
tinually held that the Post Office Service is one 
which bears a most striking resemblance to great 
business corporations, privately owned and 
operated; he holds that the stockholders are 
the postal patrons, by reason of the fact that they 
furnish the revenue from which the expenses of 
the Post Office and the salaries of the employees 
are paid. This being true, he demands that all 
employees render adequate service to the public; 
he has destroyed all sinecures; no longer is 4 
government job a private snap. To this end, he 
insists that when Civil Service eligibles are first 
appointed, they must take a viewpoint course 
study in the schoolroom that he has organized, 
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and.he has equipped the schoolroom, mentally 
and physically, so that the new employee is 
indelibly impressed with the absolute necessity 
on his part of becoming intelligently informed 
for absolute practical service. 

This active man has gone much farther. He 
has revived the interest of the old employee 
and divorced him from “routine work” by 
reason of proper education in the modern 
methods of handling the United States mail 
which must keep up with the march of com- 
mercial, industrial and financial progress. Time 
records when the employees known as ‘“‘seniors”’ 
were assigned to positions that required little 
or no change from routine work. Selph has 
changed all this. If a senior employee cannot 
qualify for supervisory work, then he under- 
stands that he takes his chances with the rest 
of the employees at general work. ‘‘Preferential 
jobs’ have thus been eradicated and the hope 
of “soft snaps’’ dispelled. All employees are 





assigned to positions to which their mental and | 


physical capacity adapt them. So it is that 


those who are printers are assigned to the print- | 
ery; those who are machinists are assigned to | 


the machine shop; 


the clerk who is a good | 


student of geography is assigned to the distribut- | 
ing case and is called upon to study the whole | 
geography of a state and must. know every | 
post office in the state and how it is reached— | 


by what railroad and star route. The clerk 
who distributes mail in the city section must 


know every street in the city of Saint Louis and | 
how it is reached, and the quickest route by which | 


mail can be delivered; and so on and so forth, 


as the requirements develop does the postmaster | 
adapt the men under his direction; but the great- | 


est development has been in what he calls his 
“field forces’’—‘‘new business makers,’’ who go 
out and visit the business men of the city and 


create new business, and who are instructors of | 
the business men, giving them information how | 


to handle their mail so it can be expedited when 
it reaches the office. 

\ll of this development has been by reason 
of the fact that the Postmaster has established 


a school of instruction and examination which | 


has been a success and is being emulated all 
over the United States. Politics has no place 
in the office. The Civil Service rules prohibit 
political influence being used for or against any 
post office employee, and the Postmaster en- 
forces this rule. Employees, therefore, are 
emancipated from all outside influences and are 
happy to know that if they do their work well, 
promotions follow speedily and promptly. By 
following this policy, the Postmaster inspires 


the employees to work with him, not for him or 


against him. Selph is an active student and a 
firm believer in the new spirit of American 
Efficiency predominant. 

Oh! by the way, I almost forgot to record 
that this man Selph, in addition to his many 
other duties, has embraced the responsibility 
of aiding the Post Office Department as Presi- 

ent of the National Association of Postmasters 

the United States, being the ‘‘bell-wether”’ 
leading the way to efficiency. The postmast- 
rs of every state will tell you that Selph shows 
em the system. 


The Quebec of 
Today 


expenses, and a good-sized subsidy is required, 
which is provided not only in the form of money 
and supplies, but in that of voluntary help. 
Thus in the means used as well as in the ends 
sought, the club is furnishing an interesting ex- 
ample of community service for the men of the 
army and navy. 

But what about the draft riots? 

it should be said, first of all, in fairness to 
the French Canadians that these so-called riots 
were far less serious and symptomatic than 
represented in certain reports. To be sure, 
there was an uprising against the draft, which 
for a day or two looked rather threatening, but 
much of the lightning of the lowering clouds was 
heat lightning, and the thunder for most part 
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Unarmed Arms of the Service 


Men from the battle front who have 
been holding the line for months and 
years complain of the monotony of 
war. The soldier's life in the trenches 
soon ceases to be a novelty and be- 


| comes a tedious routine. 


The morale of the army is of su- 
preme importance and the greatest 


| military authorities of the world are 


enthusiastic in their praise of the or- 


| ganizations which make it their busi- 
| ness to keep the soldier in good spirits. 


This work, like that of the Signal 
Corps, has been more highly developed 


in this war than ever before. Huts fo: 
amusement, comfort and recuperation 
of the fighting men are in the trenches 
as well as behind the lines. The un- 
armed workers go about their duties 
under shell fire as coolly and as self- 
forgetfully as the telephone men of 
the Signal Corps who are frequently 
their neighbors, and who keep intact, 
often under a hail of bullets, the in- 
dispensable lines of communication. 


It is for us who remain at home to 
support these unarmed heroes to the 
utmost, with our gifts, our labor, and 
our unbreakable morale. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


distant and muttering. However, the tempest, 
such as it was, soon passed, having done slight 
damage, and since then the sky has remained 
clear. 

The French Canadians may be exceedingly 
provincial, as a writer in a recent magazine 
asserts, and may have been unfortunate at times 
in their choice of leaders, as others have inti- 
mated; but they are not fundamentally disloyal. 


| Whatever part, if any, an anti-French feeling 
| may have played in the uprising, because of the 
| dis-establishing of the Roman Catholic Church 
| in France, the French Canadians are still devoted 
| to their former homeland and proud of its tradi- 


tions. However, the draft riots, whatever may 


| have been their underlying causes, have been | 
relegated to the pages of history—pages, it may | 
| be added, which many of those participating 
Today | 
the French Canadians are complying with all | 


in them would gladly see turned down. 


the requirements of the draft, many of them are 


| in the training-camps, and not a few are at the 


front, where they are giving a good account of 
themselves. As for the draft riots, there is not 
the slightest likelihood of their recurrence. 

One of the results of the present war must be 


One System 


Universal Service 


a closer union between the two elements of the 
population in Quebec and thruout Canada—the 
English and the French. A symbol of the union 
between these two races as it had already taken 
place in Canada, was presented here in Quebec ten 
years ago in connection with the tercentenary 
celebration of the founding of the city by Cham- 
plain. As the closing episode in the great 
pageant, which was the central feature of the 
celebration, the armies of Wolfe and Montcalm 
came up over the cliffs—not far from the identical 
spot where almost one hundred and fifty years 
before Wolfe had led up his army; but now they 
came as comrades and friends, altho on these 
very Plains of Abraham they had once met in 
battle. Marching side by side they came on, 
hundreds of them, to the center of the field, 
where they halted, and around them gathered 
all the other performers in the pageant to the 
number of several thousand, making a tableau 


| never to be forgotten by those -who saw it. 


Then at a given signal a number of doves were 
let loose which fluttered awhile over the vast 
assemblage, symbolic of the peace, with all its 
attendant blessings, which had come to Canada 
thru the union here of these two great races 
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May not this episode be looked upon as pro- 
phetic as well as historic—a symbolic represen- 
tation not so much of a fact achieved as of a 
fact in continual process of achievement? If 
this view be taken, then the war now going on 
will do more than one can predict to hasten and 
advance the process. 

The Quebec of the present is overshadowed in 


_ the eyes of the ordinary traveler, as has been 
| said, by the Quebec of the past, but the two 
| Quebecs come together in an interesting way 


in the “Battlefields Park’? which is nearing 
completion, a modern park in all respects, with 
driveways and foot paths, vast stretches of lawn, 
placed shrubbery and flower beds and 
lookouts, while at the same time commemora- 


| tive of stirring events of far-reaching significance. 
* The park consists of two large sections, one | 


lying along the heights above the St. Lawrence, 
the other on those above the St. Charles, the 


| two sections connected by a fine avenue crossing 


the broad ridge which separates the valleys of 
these two rivers. The first section comprises 
the Plains of Abraham, the second a part of a 
less well-known battlefield, but one considered 
of sufficient importance for the erection later of 
a monument to the memory of the men who fell 
there, and bearing the names of the leaders of 
the two opposing forces, Levis and Murray. 

Including, as it does within its boundary, parts 
of two notable battlefields, and commanding a 
view on the one hand of the majestic St. Law- 
rence and on the other hand of the pleasing valley 
of the St. Charles, rimmed on the farther side 
by the Laurentine Mountains, one may safely 
say that the ‘Battlefields Park’’ stands quite 
alone among the municipal parks on this con- 
tinent, if not in the world. 

The Quebec of today, as was said at the outset, 
is more or less lost sight of in the Quebec of 
yesterday, at least in the eyes of the casual visi- 
tor; but what has been said may serve to point 
out that there is a Quebec of the present as well 
as of the past, and to give some hint also of a 
Quebec of the future. 


Letters from Marines 
in France Continued from page 504 


the wood, as it was an important position. We 
moved forward at a slow pace, keeping perfect 
lines. A ‘‘whiz-bang’’ (high explosive shell) hit 
on my right and an automatic team which was 
there a moment ago disappeared, while men 
on the right and left were armless, legless, 
or tearing at their faces. We continued to ad- 
vance until about fifty yards from the woods, 
when something hit me, and | spun around and 
hit flat. I didn’t know where I was hit, so 
jumped up to go forward again, but fell. [| 
crawled to a shell hole nearby. I don’t see how 
I ever got there as the ground was being plowed 
by machine guns. I heard later that my com- 
pany had one officer and twenty-nine men left 
when we reached the objective. We had gone 
to this sector with eight officers and two hundred 
and fifty men. The Hun machine gunners fire 
low, and it is an excellent idea, as after you are 
hit in the leg you fall and then they fill your 
body with bullets, so there is little chance. Also 
the Huns are not short of man power yet. The 
outfit which we attacked had no men under 
twenty-one or over forty. Of course, they were 
picked troops. Also they are wonderful fighters. 
One instance is that of a Hun who fell, shot thru 
both legs and a corporal ran up to him, and 
holding his bayonet at him said ‘‘Kamerad.”’ 
The Hun raised up on his arm to get his pistol, 
and seeing it was out of reach yelled back,‘‘No 
Kamerad.”” A captured officer was passing a 
group of Marines who were in the way, and 
yelled at them “Gang-way.’’ He got three 
inches of it attached to the end of a rifle! 

But going back to the shell hole; it happened 
to be one made by a trench mortar and was about 
six feet deep and ten feet across. I put on a 


| first-aid dressing and started figuring on how to 


get back to a first-aid station. Shells were still 
lighting around, shrapnel bursting, machine-gun 








———, 


bullets passing overhead, mingled with the cries 
and groans of the wounded and dying made it 
still an unpleasant place to be in. On cleaning 
out the woods, a sniper who was undoubtedly 
up a tree at the time had been left behind. From 
the sound of his rifle I figured he was about fifty 
yards away, and was picking out any wounded 
who were moving and had not reached cover. | 
had lost the rifle that I was carrying, so decided 
to try my Colt 45 on him. I crawled up to the 
edge of the shell hole and heard a “ping.” De. 
ciding that discretion was the better part of 
valor, | got back down again and looked at my 
pistol, to find it minus a front sight. A few 
minutes later I heard some one running and 


| another crack from the Hun, and a Marine came 
| rolling in. 


However, he kindly brought his 
Springfield rifle with him. After this rifle had 
spoken three times the way was clear, and | 
started crawling to a first-aid station, leaving all 


| equipment behind but a blanket, so when I got 


weak I could roll up and keep warm, a canteen, 
and my trusty 45. I got picked up later by 
stretcher bearers and went thru a battalion and 
regimental dressing station and in an ambvu- 
lance, where we were taken to an evacuation 
hospital, which I reached at 1 F.M. Was operated 
on, stayed three days, put on a hospital train, 
and came straight thru to this hospital. 
CALVIN. 
Religion, which is the solace of every American 
at home, has helped many a fighting man thru 
the grim work of war. Corporal B. Munroe, 


| of the U. S. Marines, found that the “Truth” 


made him fearless and brought him thru e'even 
days in No Man’s Land without a scratch: 

“The Truth that made that British Tommy 
fearless did the same for me. 

“Imagine spending eleven days in No Man's 
Land like we did! I felt the same as I would in 
any other place. I’ve had machine-gun bullets 
miss me by inches, and shrapnel also. ! knew 
the Truth was with me always, and my fear left 
me. I’ll never forget the night we repelled one 
of their attacks, without a loss.”’ 


Uncle Sam asks not in vain— 
Though it may seem shocking— 

Let the little War Thrift Stamps 
Empty every stocking. 


Show your interest in Uncle Sam by getting 
his interest. A thrift card means four per cent 
compounded—and the enemy confounded 


The Appeal of a Poster 
By N. A. JENNINGS in the New York Herald 


“HENS Kill Women and Children!’ 
It was staring him in the face, 
Telling the tale in headlines 
Of the deeds of a hellborn race; 
Telling of dastards’ doings, 
Black murder hurled down from the skies 
On nursing babes and mothers— 
Such a slaughter as Germans prize 


“Huns Kill Women and Children!” 
And the words seared into, his soul; 
His heart grew sick with horror 
At thought of the pitiful toll. 
Then rage filled all his being 
And he took an oath then and there, 
“Those black fiends must be punished, 
And, by God! I will do my share!” 


“Huns Kill Women and Children!’ 

With each moment his anger grew; 
Grim, determined, jaw hard set, 

He was fighting mad thru and thru. 
Gentle with child or woman, 

Full of courage and fine and clean, 
Showing in all his make-up, 

True type of the fighting Marine! 


“Huns Kill Women and Children!” 

They are doing it now, to-day!— 
Murdering Red Crees nurses, 

Dropping bombs on children at play 
Get in the fight to stop them; 

In France men are showing you how; 
Join the Marines! Go to it! 

And the time to enlist is NOW! 
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The breakfasts of millions of people 
would be sadly disappointing if ‘‘White 
House’’ Coffee were missing—for there’s 
no other on the market can take its 
It will profit you in pleasure to 
add ‘‘White House’’ to YOUR menu. 
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Let’s Talk it Over 


ELL it to the Marines!’’ How many count- 

less numbers of times in the past have we 
heard or used that expression of incredulity! 
When wife came in and said: ‘John, I need a 
new hat,’’ we almost invariably told her to 
“run along and tell it to the Marines.”” When 
we came home from our spring fishing trip and 
told the boys about that wonderful trout we got 
that was so big and powerful that it pulled us 
into the stream with it, with what expression of 
admiration did they greet our tale of piscatory 
prowess? ‘Tell it to. the Marines’’ was all the 
satisfaction we could extract. And even way back 
in the days when our pockets were full of buttons 
and nails and bits of string and the old swimming 
hole held an attraction with which the little 
red schoolhouse never could compete, and the 
biggest boy of the neighborhood came up to us 
and said: ‘“‘Run along sonny, or I’ll mash you 
up so your mother’ll never know you,” we put 
our hands in our pockets, spread our feet apart 
and looking up at him said: ‘‘Aw, you big stiff, 
tell it to the Marines!”’ 

And now James Montgomery Flagg has given 
anew twist to the well-known phrase in his latest 
recruiting poster, ‘“‘Tell that to the Marines!’’ 
It is interesting to note that this is the first time 
acivilian figure has been used in Marine recruiting 
advertising, and it is doubtful whether any in- 
dividual poster has ever created such wide- 
spread favorable comment or been productive 
of such far-reaching results. 

The origin of this famous saying is interesting. 
lt has been traced to the famous “Diary” of 
Samuel Pepys, which in addition to being one of 
the most racy, unique and amusing books in the 
language, is invaluable as a true picture of the 
Cour: and times of Charles II. Pepys attributes 
the remark to Charles II himself. 





“It so befell,”’ the story goes, “that his light- 
hearted Majesty, with an exceedingly bored 
expression on his swarthy face, was strolling in 
the shade with the ingenious Mr. Pepys, secre- 
tary to the Admiralty. 

““*T had speech yesterday at Deptford,’ said 
Mr. Pepys, ‘with the captain of the Defyance, 
who hath but lately returned from the Indies, 
and who told me the two most wonderful things 
that ever I think I did hear in my life.’ Among 
‘the stories told were of fish flying in the air. 


TELL THAT TO THE MARINES! 


omar 





“« ‘Fish flying in the air!’ exclaimed his Majesty. 
‘Ha, ha, a quaint conceit, which ’twere too good 
to spoil wi’ keeping.’ ‘What, sir—(he turned 
and beckoned to the Colonel, Sir William Killi- 
grew, of the newly raised maritime regiment 
on foot, who was following, in close conversation 
with the Duke of York)—we would discourse 
with you on a matter touching your element. 
What say you, Colonel, to a man who swears he 
hath seen fishes fly in the air?’ 

***T should say, sire,’ returned the sea soldier, 
simply,. ‘that the man hath sailed in Southern 
seas. For when your Majesty’s business carried 
me thither of late I did frequently observe more 
flying fish in one hour than the hairs of my head 
in number.’ 

“Old Rowley glanced narrowly at the Colonel’s 
frank, weather-beaten face. Then with a laugh 
he turned to the secretary and said: ‘Mr. 
Pepys, from the very nature of their calling no 
class of our subjects can have so wide a knowl- 
edge of seas and lands as the officers and men of 
our loyal maritime regiment. Henceforth when- 
ever we cast doubt upon a tale that lacketh 
likelihood we will tell it to the Marines—if 
they believe it, it is safe to say it is true.’ ”’ 

But the Marines have put a new meaning 
into the time-worn line, and in the future ‘‘Tell 
it to the Marines’’ will tell another story. It 


| will tell the story of Bouresches and Villers- 
| Cotterets and the row upon row of little white 
| crosses that mark the graves of those who fell 
| at Belleau Wood; it will tell the story of the 
| thin little line of Marines who were called upon 
| at the eleventh hour to step into the breach in 


the Allied line; who stood between the onrushing 
German hordes at Chateau-Thierry and the city 
of Paris and that day wrote a page as brilliant 


| as any in our Nation’s history. 
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These Physicians Warn Public Against 
Taking Substitutes for Nuxated Iron 


Say That Ordinary Metallic Iron Preparations Cannot Possibly Give the Same 


STRENGTH, POWER AND ENDURANCE 


As Organic Iron. Besides they may upset the digestion, disturb the secretions and thereby do more harm than good, and 
that Health Officials and Physicians everywhere should caution the public against 


accepting inferior substitutions in medicines. 


Dr. James Francis Sullivan, formerly Physi- | 
cian of Bellevue Hospital (Outdoor Dept.), 
New York, and the Westchester County Hos- 
pital; Dr. A. J. Newman, former Police 
Surgeon of Chicago; Dr. Ferdinand King, 
New York Physician and Medical Author, 
and others give valuable advice and infor- 
mation on the use of organic iron as a tonic, 
strength and blood builder. 

Careful investigation by designated physicians 
among druggists and patients has revealed the 
fact that there are thousands of people taking iron 
who do not distinguish between organic fron and 
metallic iron, and that such persons often fail to 
obtain the vital energy, strength and endurance 
which they seek, 
simply because they 
have taken the 
wrong form of iron. 
They seem to think 
iron is iron on a good 
deal the same theory 
that a potato would be 
a potato whether cook- 
ed or raw, entirely 
ignoring the fact that 
the cooking process 
makes certain import- 
ant cellular changes 
in the potato that 
renders it far more 
easy of assimilation 
by the blood and tissues. No one would hardly 
expect to derive the same strength from eating 
raw potatoes that he would from eating cooked 
potatoes, yet, according to the opinions of some 
physicians who have made a study of the subject, 
taking raw, unprepared, metallic iron is somewhat 
like eating raw potatoes. 

Therefore, physicians mentioned below advise 
those who feel the need of a strength and blood 
builder, to go to their family doctors and obtain a 
prescription calling for organic iron—Nuxated Iron 
—and present this to their druggist so that there 
may be no question about obtaining the proper 
article. But if they do not wish to go to the 
trouble of getting a prescription for Nuxated Iron 
then be sure to look on the label and see that the 
words NUXATED IRON are printed thereon. 
Not Nux and Iron nor any other form of Iron, but 
NUXATED IRON. 

The remarkable results produced by Nuxated 
Iron and its widespread sale (it being estimated 
that over three million people annually are today 
using it) has led to the offering of numerous sub- 
stitutes, and these physicians say that health 
officials and doctors everywhere should caution 
the public against accepting substitutes in medi- 
cines, and they especially warn against accepting 
substitutes for Nuxated Iron, which instead of 
being organic iron may be nothing more than a 
metallic iron compound which may in some cases 
produce more harm than good. The widespread 
publication of the above information in all Nuxated 
Iron advertisements has been suggested by Dr. 
James Francis Sullivan, formerly Physician in 
Bellevue Hospital (Outdoor Dept.), N. Y., and 
the Westchester County Hospital; Dr. Ferdinand 


Dr. James Francis Sullivan, 
Formerly Physician of Belle- 
vue Hospital (Outdoor Dept.) 
New York, and the West- 
chester County Hospital 








and others, so that the public may be informed 
on this subject and protected from the use of 
metallic iron under the delusion that it is Nuxated 


Iron, or at least some- 
thing as good as Nux- 
ated Iron. In regard 
to the value of Nux- 
ated Iron, Dr. Sullivan 
says: “I have strongly 
emphasized the great 
necessity of physicians 
making blood examin- 
ations of their weak, 
anaemic, run-down 
patients. Thousands of 
persons go on year after 
year suffering from 
physical weakness and 
a highly nervous con- 
dition due to lack of 


Former Health 
Commissioner Kerr 


sufficient iron in their red blood corpuscles without 
ever realizing the real and true cause of their trouble. 
Without iron in your blood your food merely passes 
thru the body, something like the corn thru an old 
mill with rollers so wide apart that the mill can’t 


grind. 


“But in my opinion you can’t make strong, vigor- 
ous, successful sturdy iron men by feeding them on 


metallic iron. 
go thru a semi-diges- 
tive process to trans- 
form them into organic 
iron—Nuxated Iron— 
before they are so 
ready to be taken up 
and assimilated by the 
human system.” 
Former Health Com- 
missioner Wm. R. Kerr 
of Chicago, says: 
“From my own experi- 
ence with Nuxated 


The old forms of metallic iron must 





King, New York Physician and Medical Author. 


Dr. Ferdinand King, New 
York Physician and ical 
Authority 


Iron, I feel that it 
is such a_ valuable 
remedy that it ought 
to be used in every hospital and prescribed by every 
physician in this country. I have taken it myself 
and experienced its health-giving, strength-building 
effect. I am well past my three score years and 
want to say that I believe my own great physical 
activity is due largely today to my personal use of 
Nuxated Iron.” 

While former Health Commissioner Kerr is not 
himself a physician, still his experience in handling 
public health problems must give his opinion more 
than ordinary weight. 

Dr. A. J. Newman, former Police Surgeon of 
Chicago, and former House Surgeon, Jefferson 
Park Hospital, Chicago, says: “It has been my 
particular duty during the past six years to assist 
in keeping Chicago’s five thousand blue coats 
in good health and perfect fighting trim, so that 
they would be physically equipped to withstand 
all manner of storms and ravages of nature’s 
elements. Recently I was prompted to give it a trial. 
This remedy has proven thru my own tests of it to 
excel any preparation I have ever used for creat- 
ing red blood, building up the nerves, strengthening 


| the muscles and correcting digestive disorders.” 





Dr. Ferdinand King says: ‘Doctors should 
prescribe more organic iron—Nuxated Iron—for 
their nervous, run-down, weak, haggard looking 
patients. Pallor means 
anaemia. The skin of 
the anaemic man or 
woman is pale, the 
flesh flabby, the mus- 
cles lack tone, the 
brain fags and the 
memory fails, and of- 
ten they become weak, 
nervous, irritable, de- 
spondent and mel- 
ancholy. When the 
iron goes from the 
blood of women, the 
roses go from their 
cheeks.” 

Dr. Schuyler C. 
Jaques, Visiting Sur- 
geon of St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital, of New York 
City, said: “I have never before given out any 
Medical information or advice for publication, as 
I ordinarily do not believe in it. But in the case 
of Nuxated Iron I feel I would be remiss in my 
duty not to mention it. I have taken it myself 
and given it to my 
patients with most 
surprising and satis- 
factory results. And 
those who wish quickly 
to increase their 
strength, power and 
endurance will find it 
a most remarkable and 
wonderfully effective 
remedy.” 

If people would only 
take Nuxated Iron 
when they feel weak 
or run-down instead 
of dosing themselves 
with habit-forming 
drugs, stimulants and 
alcoholic beverages, 
there are probably thousands who might readily 
build up their red blood corpuscles, increase their 
physical energy and get themselves into a condition 
to ward off the millions of disease germs that are 
almost continually around us. It is surprising 
how many people suffer from iron deficiency 
and do not know it. If you are not strong 
or well you owe it to yourself to make th fol- 
lowing test. See how long you can work or how 
far you can walk without becoming tired. Next 
take two five-grain tablets of Nuxated Iron three 
times per day after meals for two weeks. ‘Then 
test your strength again and see how much you 
have gained. 


Dr. A: J. Newman, late Police 

Surgeon of the City of 

Chicago and Former House 

Surgeon Jefferson Park Hos- 
pital, Chicago 


Dr. Schuyler C. Jaques, 
Visiting Surgeon, St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital, 

New York 


Manvuractvrers’ Note: Nuxated Iron, which is pres'' 
and recommended above by physicians, is not a secret resnecy, 
but one which is well known to druggists everywhere. 
the older inorganic iron products, it is easily assimilated 
not injure the teeth, make them black, nor upset the stor’ 
The manufacturers guarantee successful and entirely 
factory results to every purchaser, or they will refund 
money. It is dispensed by all good druggists. and ¢: 
stores. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


HELP WANTED 





Wonderful Chance. Your and furnish- 
— wholesale rates. Good salary 7 
mM . Sead 15c for out ‘C cal Foprem 


shes Bldg., New York. 
So Sarteminn, 1917. Ira Shook, of Flint, 
ontgomery started two 
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aay for life aa, Collection Business ' 
je competition. Few opportunities so . Send for 
“Pointers” i N, 56 














Invent Something. Your 

nt postal for Free book. Tal nt he 
ina through our credit system. bart “elivg 

4733 Talbert Buildings Dept Dept. N, Washington, D. 





Your Idea Wanted. Patent Your Invention. 
you market it. Send for 4 free books, list of patent buyers, 
hundreds of ideas by og he etc. Advice free. Fasents adver: 


tised free. Richard B. Patent La 
Owen Bldg.. Washington, D One. or 2278-V Wooteeth B Bide 











Men—Women Wanted for Govvepment, © Ves Positions. 
Thousands needed i 
employment; liberal vacations; other advantages. bd 


pare you and you secure « position or we 
booklet ‘ + Ml en Feng Washington Civil Ser 





vice School, 2074 . Washington, D. C 

Salesmen—City or 7 or inexpe- 
sapee.. for our valuable free. » “A Kaight of the 

sara’ the’ big sstaries = $9.00 - 

cane th tie 00 to 10,000 a year. 

spare time to make a success like thousands of our members 

have done. Our course ae careful training with practical 

experience. Immediate and unlimited < paw ent come 

rendered mem! Address nearest Dept. N es 


Salesmen’s Tr. ‘Ass'n, Chicago, v3 New Y 


Experienced salesman d to repr t manufacturer 

of ribbons and laces on a commission --dys by 
and detailed information when replying Borneman & 
., 225 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


FEMALE HELP 


Bane $5) Westin, Space Tien, Wee 
magazines. Experien 
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for | See Hewapapere, 
"Press Syndicate, 564, St. Louis, Me Mo. 


AGENTS WANTED 


De-Lite Auto Polish keeps its b 

tations are realized. Cleans thoroughly, dries instantly, ‘does 
not hold dust, and, best of all, preserves your varnish against 
the weather. Price 75c. Agents Wanted. De-Lite Mfg. Co., 
9 Cawfield Street, Uphams Corner, Boston, Mass. 


ADDING MACHINES 




















Complete fi 








desk stand free. no money, but write for 

20-day free trial. Ray Co., Dept. N, 2120 Candler Bidg., New 
TYPEWRITERS 

Startling Values in T: ters. $10 to $15 bw Factory 


rebuilt. All makes. ipped on trial. Write for our special 
offer “National.” Whitehead Typewriter Co., 186 North Le 
Salle Chicago. 








GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


Plays, Vaudeville Sketches, lonologues, 

pepe, Minstrel eee. Towne. Recitations, Tal 
Musical Pieces, E: Ey its for all occasions. M. 

Se ew es ee. S . S. Denison & Co., Dept. N, 








SAFETY RAZOR BLADES 
Send Me Your Safety Razor Blades for 





M Sure-Sharp Srocess shaving edge, 
or omeny back. le edge, Gillette 21 1-2c.; Durham 
ume x, 3c. Mi A. Thompson, Dept. N , 101 Thompson Bldg. 





George Barnett, Major 
General, U.S.M.C. 


Continued from page 497 


year. It was due to his foresight that the 
Marine Corps was fully officered, equipped and 
provisioned when the United States entered the 
war, and to his genius for elastic organization 
that the Corps has gone thru increases since then, 
bringing its authorized strength from 17,400 to 
75,500, not only without loss of efficiency, but 
even raising the percentage of marksmanship 
qualifications. General Barnett is a personal 
exemplification of the Corps’ official motto, 
“always faithful,” and of its unofficial one, 
“always ready.” 





American Red Cross in | 
France and Italy 


Continued from page 493 | 


for the younger but far larger republic over the 
sei 


men and women were bearing huge milk cans; 
this, with the garden truck which the others 
brought in, was like a faded picture of the markets 
in the old days—most of the detail missing. In 
the harbor, and far out on the Adriatic, could be 
detected the tiny red sails distinctive of the 


Don’t fail 


} 
it the Rialto, which is the ferry landing, old | 


fishing craft. These were bringing the ‘‘fishes’’ 
to supplement the “‘loaves’’ of the Red Cross. 
* * * * 

Preparations are now being made to launch 
the second annual Christmas Roll Call of the 
American Red Cross, with the hope of breaking 
last year’s record of twenty-two million adult 
and eight million children signers. The drive is 
scheduled for the week of December 16 to 23, so 
as not to conflict with the big United War Work 
Campaign, which will then be completed. 


Technical Knowledge 
plus Military Training 


Continued from page 514 


| taught and compelled to conserve to the utmost. 


While they are allowed all they can eat, they are 
forbidden to take more food at any meal than 


| they desire, and must eat every bit which they 
| take upon their plates. 


In fact, they are the 
real followers of the Hoover doctrine of the ‘‘clean 
plate.”” During class hours, the students wear 


| blue denim overalls and jackets to conserve their 


uniforms, and thruout their course, as well as 
afterward, they are impressed with the need of 
taking care of their materials and conserving 
them to the greatest degree possible. 

Before the Training Detachments were organ- 
ized, Wentworth Institute received a_ special 
appointment to train the 1o1st Engineers—those 
gallant Americans who, on the fields of France, 
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MAKE THIS A DIAMOND, waTeal 
AND JEWELRY CHRISTMAS 
beauty 





constantly : 
The easiest, most conven- 
Christmas Gi ient way to make handsome, 
**worth-while”’ presents is to send for our Catalog, 
make your selections in the LZ p-y of your own home, @ 
and have everything charged in one account. By this 
plan you can make very little ready money supply all your gifts. 


Send for Free Catalog 
There over 2,000 photegrantto ittustrations of Diamond 
} pe ne Diamond Laven , yoy Diamond 
Wrist yo maa Studs: Signet ona Ebi 2 ‘ 
ae Lockets, 
Whatever youselect will be sent, slichipping charges prepaid. You 
article right i in your own hands. If satisfied, 


see 
pay one-fifth apa purchase price and keep it; balance divided into ei ht 
equal amounts, payable monthly. LIBERTY BONDS ACCEPTED. 


Men’s Favorite Diamond Ring 


Extra heavy 14 karat solid gold six-pron; 
Tooth mount tings, Faultlestly made. Special- 
, perfectly cut and 
very Slifiant, me the deep groove and grace- 
ful lines make this a very popular mounting. 
weee our Catalog and select just the ring you 
wish, Each ring is cased in a handsome box. 


WATCH PRICES “DOWN TO BED ROCK” 
21 Jewel Watches "rs.c'.crcz.52" $3.00 a Month 


‘et posted about Watches before 





ae y us. We aabe all perme 
ree of ot for a period of three years 


LOFTIS SOLITAIRE DIAMOND 
NGS Z 


$s 
Lous a Down, $10 











age ond a : ‘Solitaire 

r times as m 
heente of this ring lies j in the perfectly matched stones, all of the 
Diamonds, being uniform in size, quality and eae mounting 
is 14 karat solid gold, A gift that is sure to please 


Suggestions for Christmas Presents 


A few of the many desirable articles shown in our large, hand- 
some Catalog. Every article listed below can T —— at 
prices given, and up to any price we wish to pay. All are popular 
acne of exceptional value. e can fill any requirement. 








Diamond Rings, Solitaire$25 up ; Diamond Cuff Links . . $5 up 
Loftis Soltaie Diamond Diamond Searf Pins . . Sup 
Cluster Rin: 75 up| Pearl Necklaces, with 
Diamond La Vallieres . 10 up| Diamond-set Clasp . 8.50up 
Diamond-set Wrist Watches . - = up 
Vallieres . = 12 up| Watches, gold filled . 17.50 up 
Diamond Brooches . . _7 up| Bracelets, solid gold 12 up 
Diamond Ear Screws 25 up| Cameo Rings,dismond- set 12 up 
Diamond Studs 0 up | Vest C ,8olidgold . 1I2up 
Send for Cutting, aa iin: ona have as ewe on enemy articles as 
The Ne National Cre Credit Jewelers 
DEPT. F 10 cmenes” grave STREET 
BROS & CO. ieee quan in Leading Cities 


were among the first to plant-the standards of 
American courage, chivalry and fitness. At 
Wentworth, they received the training in engi- 
neering problems which they demonstrated so 
satisfactorily when sent across. Three hundred 
and fifty members of the 1o1st Engineers com- 
prised the first detail sent to the Institute, and 
this was enlarged to seventeen hundred and 
forty members before the regiment crossed the 
Atlantic. 

The work at Wentworth is synonymous with 
the work being done at the other schools where 
Training Detachments are located. The Insti- 
tute was used here simply as an illustration be- 
cause of its closeness for observation purposes. 
In going thru its departments and summing up 
the work being done, one fact was predomin- 
antly emphasized—that America, thru its army 
organization, is not only building up a machine 
that will drive the Huns into the dark recesses 
of oblivion and banish autocracy forever, but is 
also building a great organization of superbly 
equipped young men. The disciplinary value 
of the mental and physical training received will 
result in a cleaner race, a higher standard of 
citizenship, and a more reverent love and belief 
in American ideals. 
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Mostly About People: 





I always leave a tube 
of Mennen’s sticking 
out of my bag in a Pull- 
man dressing room. 


‘*Use Mennen’s Shav- 
ing Cream, eh?’’ some 
man always asks, “‘Is it 
any good ?”’ 

“Try it!”’ I say. “Builds 
up a lather in three minutes 
with the brush only—don’t 
rub it in with your fingers 
— cold water is as good 
as hot.” 

About the only time I 
ever saw a man on a Pull- 
man smile before breakfast 
was just after he had shaved 
with Mennen’s for the first 
time. ‘ 

bese 


(M:nnen Salesman) 


Send me twelve cents 
for a demonstrator 
tube. Use coupon 
below. 


JiM HENRY, House or Mennen 
42 Orange Strect, Newark, N. J 
Dear Jim:—' 


I know you'll get me sometime, so here is 
12 cents for a demonstrator tube. 





We!/ SUCK! 


Ces st la Guerre’ 


» 


ITS THE van ee 


EVERYONE /S READING IT 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOK DEALERS. 


“WE'LL STICK TO THE FINISH” is not an essay. It’s a living, breathing 
story of the war in the trenches and behind the lines. It embraces every war 
activity with first-hand knowledge, and deals equally comprehensively with 
the soldiers, the statesmen, the people of the war zones. The chapters on his 
visit to the British Grand Fleet and Queenstown Naval Base—where American 
destroyers have sounded the death knell of hostile submarines—are classics. 

It is a book of today for the well informed, and we believe it to be the most 
talked-of book in America. 308 pages, 32-double pages of. illustrations. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, $2.00 postpaid. 


WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT JOE CHAPPLE’S NEW BOOK 


Hon. Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy: 

“It is just such jhuman interest writings that appeal 
to us so strongly.” 
Theodore Roosevelt: 

“I am glad you have written the book “We'll Stick,’ 
and I am very much interested in the letters quoted 
from officers and enlisted men of our army, expressing 
their obligation to you and their firm purpose to put 
this war through until we beat Germany to her knees. 
Not only our army, but our nation, must act in this 
spirit. There must be no faltering and no interruption 
of our drive against the Germans b' negotiations. Our 
motto should be ‘Unconditional Surrender.’ 

“P.S. I wish also cordially to commend the courage 
and truthfulness with which you point out all that the 
British Empire has done, and protest against any 
further effort, of any kind, to (cause bad feelings be- 
tween England and ourselves.” 


George Creel, Chairman Committee on Public Infor- 


mation: 

“We'll ‘Stick to the Finish” strikes me as being one 
of the best war books that I have yet read. It deals 
with people and things simply _ _Straightforwardly, 
and gives a sense of actual contac 

A. Edison: 

“It is extremely saeasegeing, and I wish we had more 
books of this character 
George E. Vincent, President Rockefeller Foundation: 

“I like your book very much. It is readable, inform- 
ing, and fall of the right spirit." 

J. SG. Zeller, National Biscuit Company 
“It has given me a great deal of information I prob- 
ably never would have gotten any other way.’ 
E. G. Buckner, Vice-President E. I. DuPont de 
Nemours & Co.: 

“It would be a wonderful benefit to our country if 
more men could imitate you and make such a trip and 
become personally familiar with what is being done 
over there.” 


J. Walter Thompson, President J. Walter Thompson 


Company: 

“T have feed it about three-quarters thru, and it has 
taken me longer to read that three-quarters than any 
two books I have ever read. The reason is that it is 
so confoundingly interesting that after I have read a 
Te almsc I usually turn back and read it over again. 

ost seers as ie I were making the trip with you. 
It is a bully book! 
Katherine Bartlett: 

“It is extremely interesting, and depicts the human 
side of the war wonderfully. many writers are 
smothered by the vastness of the thing that they lose 

personal touch. ~ you make it seem so real and 
near.’ f 





'- ORDER YOUR COPY NOW 


The Boston Globe: 

“Mr. Chapple went overseas principally to learn 
how American soidiers and sailors live and fight. But 
the book tells more than that. Life in the Allied 
capitals, chats with famous generals and statesmen, 
and sketches of the life of the fighting men of the 
Entente are included in the narrative.’ 

The Transcript, Boston, Mass.: 

“People and places, the author ‘tells us, he visited 
in the war zones; that is, in France, Belgium, and 
Italy; but it is evident that. he i is much more interested 
in people than he is in places.” 

New York Tribune: 

“Replete with pertinent information and shrewd 
comment.’ 

New Orleans, Louisiana, Times Picayune: 

“Most interesting and comprehensive, largely be- 
cause of the wide territory covered by the author. 
His book will do a great deal of good on this side of 
the water.” 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Enquirer: 

“Mr. Chapple is a persistent interviewer. Wherever 
he goes, he hunts down the great and the near-great 
and obtains interviews. His. book is, in large part, 
made up of these interviews with soldiers, statesmen, 
and industrial leaders. Their personalities and views 
Mr. Chapple sets before us in a very informal, collo- 
quial style.” . - 
Detroit, Michigan, Free Press: 

“Mr. Chapple’s book is complimentary, amiable, 
easy reading and illustrated; has gone into the second 
edition and gratifies the American fondness for gossip.’ 
ee me me ee 
The Boston Traveler: 

“Joe is interesting as a monologuist and talker, and 
his new book, like his monologues and dissertations, 
is mighty interesting.” 

Boston Post: 

‘We'll Stick to the Finish,’ by Joe Mitchell Chapple, 
is the personal record of a well-known magazine editor 
who went overseas to discover the human note that 
people here want to read about. He had remarkable 
opportunities to see what is going on over there... . 
It is difficult to discover anything that he missed, ex- 
cept, perhaps, a pleasant chat with the Kaiser and 
Ludendorff. His book is a straightforward talk about 
the war zone and the people who live in it.”’, — 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Journal: 

“The author has the faculty of narrating his expe- 
riences in a manner that will brighten the ume of 
those who have loved ones ‘over there’. 

Houlton, Maine, Times: = 

“Written in the type so characteristic of the author 

—simple, yet om i” a 





CHAPPLE PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen :— 


Please fill our order for 





“ We'll Stick to the Finish,” by Joe Mitchell Chapple. 


Name .. 
Address. 


City or Town... 


Price $2.00 Postpaid = State 
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Out of the Mouth of Hell 


our boys come, nerve-racked, tense, exhausted by their sleepless vigil and harassed with 
tragic memories. 


Rest they will have, but rest is not re-creation Mind must relax as well as body. 
They must forget awhile, must turn their thoughts into their normal course before 
facing anew the horrors of the first-line trenches. 


Courage they have always, but we can put fresh heart into them; we can restore the 
high spirits of youth and send them singing into the fray. 


They Are Fighting for You—Show Your Appreciation 


When you give them arms, you give them only the —but in the trenches, the material and intangible com- 


instruments of your own defense; when you give for the forts which mean much to morale. It furnishes free 
wounded, you give only in common humanity; but when entertainment back of the lines. It supplies free writing 
you give to the Y. M. C. A., you are extending to the paper and reading matter.. It conducts all post ex- 


boys the warm hand of gratitude, the last token of your 
appreciation of what they are doing for you. You are 
doing this by showing your interest in their welfare. 
The Y. M. C. A. furnishes to the boys, not only in 
its own “huts”—which are often close to the firing line 


changes, selling general merchandise without profit. It 
has charge of and encourages athletics, and conducts a 
“khaki college” for liberal education. Its religious work 
is non-sectarian and non-propagandist. It keeps alive 


in the boys “over there” the life and the spirit of “over 
here.” 


GIVE NOW—BEFORE THEIR SACRIFICE IS"MADE 


Seven allied activities, all endorsed by the Government, are combined in the United War 

Campaign, with the budgets distributed as follows: Y. M. C. A., $100,000,000; Y. W. C. A., 

$15,000,000; National Catholic War Council (including work of the Knights of Columbus 

and special war activities for women), $30,000,000; Jewish Welfare Board, $3,500,000; 

American Library Association, $3,500,000; War Camp Community Service, $15,000,000; 
Salvation Army, $3,500,000. 
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Books for all Tastes 


HE story of ‘‘Shellproof Mack,”* by Arthur 
Mack, late of the 23d Battalion of the 
London regiment, is full of thrills and simple 


heroism. The author was born in New York and 
christened Arthur James McKay. When he 
went into the theatrical profession in 1906, he 
took the name of Arthur Mack, and’ it was under 
this name he enlisted in the British Army. In 
the opening chapters he tells of his boyhood 
and of his experience on the stage, which furnish 
a contrast to his later adventures. 

Incident follows incident thruout the book, 
which chronicles “‘two years and one hundred 
and nine days”’ of service. He spent seventeen 
months in the trenches, helped to capture the 
“‘pill boxes,’’ got his dose of mustard gas, buried 
in the mud by one shell, only to be blown out 
by the next (hence the name of “Old Shell- 
proof’), and witnessed the blowing up of Hill 60 
at Messines Ridge. He tells of his experiences in 
a simple and very interesting way. 


**Shellproof Mack.”” By Arthur Mack. 
Maynard & Co. Price, $1.35 net. 


Boston: Small, 





Heroines of the “Elsie Dinsmore” variety have 
given place to creations more paralleling the 
real flesh-and-blood girl of today. Did “Elsie,” 
the dear, sweet, obedient, long-suffering child, 
ever exist? That, however, is an open question, 
but “Merry Andrew,” the central figure of 
F. Roney Weir’s book of that name, does surely 


live and breathe and have her being. A fury of | 


a temper has Mary Ann Drew, and all her family 
frequently feel the effects of it. Before the vogue 
of the farmerette was inaugurated, she helped 
her grandfather run his farm, and, by her tireless 
energy and keen foresight, managed to clear 
away the mortgage. 


While primarily a book of youth written for 


youthful perusal, it may be read with enjoyment 
by anyone who likes a wholesome love story, 
with a setting that embraces the entire outdoors, 
farm life and the people of a small village. 


Andrew.” 


*“Merry By F. Roney Weir. 
Maynard & Co. 


Price, $1.35 net. 
. . * * 


Boston: Small, 


Most timely in its appearance, as well as per- 
tinent in its subject matter is ‘‘Democracy Made 
Safe,’’* by Paul Harris Drake. Faith in human- 
ity is the keynote of the book, and, while some 





of the views advanced may be considered start. — 
ling, the author’s conceptions of a’ society in | 
which democracy can safely thrive are w 
of more than a cursory reading. e 

As the causes of the present war were largely 
economic, Mr. Drake sets out to prove’ that if 
these conditions are not remedied, war will go 
on and on without end. His plan for organizing 
the forces of human society so that an abi 
democracy may be assured, is presented cl 
and fearlessly, and in a manner which makes 
inviting reading. 

*“Democracy Made Safe.” By Paul Harris Drake. Boston: 
LeRoy Phillips. Price, $1.00 net. 


* * * * 


He didn’t want to go until after he got there, 
and his experiences en route are decidedly humor- 
ous. The story of “‘Conscript 2989’’* is perhaps 
not a novel one in ‘“‘this man’s country,” but 
the way he tells it, safely anonymous in his 
number, cannot fail of making an impression. 
Underneath the light foolery is a serious, a deep 
appreciation of the meaning of it all, and every 
one who reads these “experiences of a drafted 
man’”’ is convinced that he makes a darned good 
soldier. - 


*“Conscript 2989.”” New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Price, 
$1.00 net. 


A PERTINENT SUGGESTION 


Owing to the enormous increase of government 
war work, the governmental departments at 
Washington are being flooded with letters of 
inquiry on every conceivable subject concerning 
the war, and it has been found a physical impos- 
sibility for the clerks, tho they number an army 
in themselves now, to give many of these letters 
proper attention and reply. There is published 
daily at Washington, under authority and by 
direction of the President, a government news- 
paper—The Official U. S. Bulletin. This news- 
paper prints every day all the more important 
rulings, decisions, regulations, proclamations, 
orders, etc., as they are promulgated by the 
several departments, and the many special com- 
mittees and agencies now in operation at the 
national capital. This official journal is posted 
daily in every postoffice in the United States, 
more than 56,000 in number, and may also be 
found on file at all libraries, boards of trade and 
chambers of commerce, the offices of mayors, 
governors and other federal officials. By con- 
sulting these files most questions will be found 
readily answered; there will be little necessity 
for letter writing; the unnecessary congestion of 


| the mails will be appreciably relieved; the rail- 
| roads will be called upon to move fewer corre- 


spondence sacks and the mass of business that is 


| piling up in the government departments will 
| be eased considerably. 


Hundreds of clerks, now 
answering correspondence, will be enabled to 
give their time to essentially important work, 
and a fundamentally patriotic service will have 
been performed by the public. 


Stamp yourself an American by stamping a 
thrift card. 
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